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Dependable 
Spark Plugs 


Severe Air-Test Shows De- 


pendability of Spark Plugs 
With No. 3450 Insulator 
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O guard against possible leakage Our No. 3450 Insulator, together with 

Champion Spark Plugs are inserted OUF patented Asbestos Gasket construc- _ 

; 1: tion, withstands a much greater pressure | 

in our Air-Test Machine, oil is poured at | 

th gir me Sg ence against the Insulator and enables Cham- | 

€ point where shell and imsulator mess pion Spark Plugs to come through this test 

) and a pressure of 140 pounds per square jn our machine and in your engine with a 
Champion 7% -18 inch of air is forced up through the base 


. . perfect score. Dealers know the advan- 
Price $1.00 of the shell. The absence of air bubbles tages of selling Champion Spark Plugs 
means 100% Champion Dependability with the name “Champion” on the Insu- 


against leakage. lator as well as on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Entered as second-class matter Sept. 19, 1899, at the post-office at Chicago, IL, under Act of Mareh 3, 1879 
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HE easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfactory method of removing carbon 
deposits is with Johnson’s Carbon Remover. It will save you from $3.00 





to $5.00 over any other method without laying up your car and with much \ 
better results. After one application your car will run like it did the first 500 miles— 
quietly and full of “pep’—and you will secure the maximum power and speed from A 
) the minimum amount of fuel. \ 
A 
i Johnson's Carbon Remover is a harmless liquid to be poured or squirted into the ii 
(A cylinders. It contains no acids and does not affect lubrication or interfere with the \\ 
. oil in the crank case. Millions of cans have been used. Recommended by many of i 
i ( the leading car manufacturers including the Packard and Studebaker Cos. 
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. JOHNSON'’S CARBON REMOVER { 


A dose of Johnson's Carbon Remover—the engine laxative— 
(( will cure 80% of engine troubles. It will increase the power ot 
your car—improve acceleration—stop that knock—quiet your 
motor—save your batteries—cut down your repair bills—and 
reduce your gas and oil consumption. 

Don't wait until your motor is choked with carbon—remove it 


every week or two with Johnson's Carbon Remover. You can do 
it yourself in five minutes—no mechanical experience necessary. 
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The regular use of Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon Remover will 
automatically eliminate most valve trouble and keep your motor 
clean, sweet and at its highest efficiency. 
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For sale by hardware, accessory dealers and garages. Send for 
our booklet on Keeping Cars Young—tt s tree. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
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“NORMAY 
PRECISION 





BALL BEARINGS 


(PATENTED) 





Conservation of resources, thrift in mat- 
ters of saving and spending, are still of 
prime importance to the nation’s welfare. 
To save wherever possible, to spend only 
where necessary and, above all, to spend 
wisely—these are still obligations of good 
citizenship. Be sure that what you spend 
buys the utmost in service. 


Cars, trucks, tractors, power boats, are neces- 
sities—their purchase, when wisely made, is 
not an extravagance. And it is a fact which 
a little investigation will emphasize that the 
automotive units which today best exemplify 
the ideal of thrift, are those carrying 
“NORMA” equipped magnetos and lighting 


generators. 


Be SURE. See that your 
Electrical Apparatus is 


“NORMA” equipped. 





THE NORMA COMPANY OF AMERICA 


I7799 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Ball, Roller, Thrust and Combination Bearings 
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U. S. Patents 
May 8, 1918; April 23, 1918 
Letters Patent in Canada 


Did You Make this Sale? 


Everyone of the thousands of dealers who sell H & D Shock Absorbers for Fords is 
reaping nice profits every day. Ford owners have good reason to favorably remem- 
ber the dealer who installs H & D’s on his car. He comes back to you for future Ford 
supplies instead of dividing his purchases between several dealers. You “sell” him 
easier and quicker—because he has confidence in you and your recommendations. 


Powerful Selling Points Why Don’t You Sell Them? 


H & D Shock Absorbers—easily and Hundreds of thousands of these wonderful Shock 

quickly fitted—eliminate jostling, jarring Absorbers are in use in all parts of the country— 

and jolting of passengers on rough roads. 24 in Foreign Lands. Every Ford Car and Ford 

Add to the Ford’s life and flexibility, and Truck owner in your territory is an H & D sales 
? 


; : ; . prospect. A few minutes explanation quickly 
they effect appreciable savings in mainte- convinces the owner that he should have installed 





nance, tire and repair costs. them long ago—that he should have them now. 
2 

Order from Your Favorite Jobber \\ 
GUARANTEED DEALERS io 
Prepare to install a set of H & D Now is the time to show fac 
Car and ‘Truck Bx 6) equipped. H & D Shock Absorbers — 
So Pao ate to your Ford customers. the 
return the H_& D Shock Absorb- | Now is the time to write and 
SS ee oe eee us for full details of our they 


pay you for the expense of put- attractive dealer propo- av 
ting on and taking off. H 


ciaaeen SHOCK ABSORBERS [ean Ee 
SINGLE AND TWIN ARM = 
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Ultimately the dealer will have two outfits to carry service to the farm—a light 
car or motorcycle with a sidecar and a truck fitted with everything needed in 


making repairs. 


Here is a suggestion as to just how the truck should be laid out 


Carrying Service to the Farm 


The Follow-up on Automotive Sales 


HEN you sell a farmer a milk pail or 
W a pane of g'ass, the deal is closed, but 
when you sell the same man a piece of ma- 
chinery driven by a gasoline engine, or, in 
fact, anything that involves a host of 
mechanical ideas, it is another story. In 
the first case you have the man’s money 
and he has your goods and is satisfied with 
them. But suppose in the second case you 
lave taken his money and he, let us say, 
.as bought a tractor from you. You may 
Jeliver the machine to him, but suppose the 
farmer cannot get the engine started, or 
as trouble of some other kind. Could you 
consider such a deal closed when this man 
cannot run his machine? The answer is— 
service. 

Mechanical devices on the farm have 
been given more black eyes because of in- 
sufficient information and service rendered 
by the dealer who made the sale than from 
the machinery itself not being built well. 


By B. M. Ikert 
Motor Age Editorial Staff 


We do not mean the average farmer can- 
not operate a plow or mower. They have 
done that for years. We mean when you 
go to motorizing the farm, putting in an 
electric light plant, tractor and gang 
plow, power-driven machinery and such, 
you must stick with your customer at least 
until he has the vital maintenance points 
thoroughly embedded in his system. It is 
not enough to furnish an elaborate in- 
struction book. The farmer has many 
problems to contend with, once he. buys 
automotive equipment. Take belt and 
pulley speeds, for instance. How many 
farmers can figure them accurately Or 
how many can take up connecting rod 
and main bearings and know the job cor- 
rectly done 

The dealer who sells automotive equip- 


ment to the farmer must be prepared te 
go out to him with his service just like 
he went out in his motor car and carried 
on a sales argument with the farmer. 
There are several good reasons why this is 
true. 

It is wrong for any dealer to assume a 
farmer will want someone to sell him labor 
every time for some of the minor adjust- 
ments or for grinding valves, removing 
carbon, etc., for which many car owners are 
known to call upon service stations in the 
city. In the city it is convenient for 
owners to run their cars to a garage. 
Furthermore, most owners have little or 
no mechanical knowledge, nor are they 
seriously hampered by the loss of the car 
for a while. But the farmer is in a differ- 
ent boat. He cannot run his tractor to 
town, nor could he suffer the loss of it for 
any length of time. A day’s loss of a 
tractor may mean the failure of a large 
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part of a crop. It is up to the dealer to 
help avoid any delay. 

Luckily, a good many farmers are used 
to certain kinds of machinery, and this 
knowledge is a decided asset when it 
comes to tractor operation and mainte- 
nance. The farmer is more used to ma- 
chinery than the average car buyer in the 
city. The nature of a farmer’s work also 
makes the service question quite different 
from that rendered in the cities on motor 
ears. The man who operates a tractor is 
not dressed in a business suit and therefore 
ean go right after a repair job or adjust- 
ment without danger of soiling his clothes. 
The business man in the city runs his car 
to the service station when something goes 
wrong. 

What Farmer Can’t Do 


There are certain jobs, however, that the 
farmer cannot do on his tractor, such as 
crankshaft, main bearing and connecting 
rod bearing work. Timing an engine also 
stumps most of them, and needless to say, 
magneto ‘work is out of the question. Most 
of the other work a farmer can do pretty 
well himself, assuming, of course, the 
dealer has had his service man out on the 
job at different times to see that the 
farmer got squared away all right. Many 
of the up-to-date farmers, where motori- 
zation has been carried out on an elaborate 
scale, are fitted with power-driven ma- 
ehines, such as drill presses, grinder and 
even lathes. Therefore, under such con- 
ditions, the farmer can do most machine 
work which he ordinarily would have to 
take to a machine shop. 

But there is no good reason why the 
dealer in the city should not carry serv- 
ice to the farmer and cash in on a lot of 
work, not only for tractors, but for trucks, 
farm lighting plants, ete. Really, after all 
has been said and done, there is not a 
great deal of difference between taking up 
a bearing on a stationary gasoline engine 
and that on a tractor or motor car engine. 
Tractor parts are heavier, of course, but 
here the dealer can plan and rig up his 
service truck or shop to handle them. It 
iS Surprising what can be done with the 
right kind of equipment and advertisement 
of the fact that you have this equipment. 
All sorts of jobs bob up. The traveling 
automotive repairshop is one of the coming 
things, just as the scissor grinder goes 
from house to house to grind the house- 
wife’s scissors and knives. How many 
women ever think of taking these down- 
town to have them sharpened, but how 
ready they are to have it done when they 
hear the grinder’s bell. 


Two Repair Outfits 


After spending considerable time with 
dealers and farmers we believe, in time, 
most of the service work will resolve itself 
into something like the following proposi- 
tion. A dealer will have two outfits. One 
may be a light car or motorcycle and 
attached delivery car; the other a truck 
fitted with about everything needed in 
making repairs. The motorcycle could be 
used for quick service work and small re- 
pairs. Thus, if John Jones called up and 
said he could not get his tractor started, 
out goes the motorcycle and its equip- 
ment. But, of course, the dealer on the 
job will first have suggested evervthing 
possible over the ‘phone to the farmer, 
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WEBBING AND POCKETS’ 


FOR PLUGS, QUICK SERVICE TOOLS, 
PLIERS, SCREW DRIVERS ETC. 
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LONG DRAWER FOR PARTS. 
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The truck for bigger repair jobs and the motorcycle with sidecar for quick service 
and small repairs. Here is a suggestion for the equipment which would be carried 
by the motorcycle 


and only after the latter had said all sug- 
gestions proved futile does the light car 
go out. 

The truck could be sent out on jobs that 
were pretty big, such as bearing work or 
bringing the engine or transmission to the 
service station, if there was no urgent need 
for the tractor at the time. In many cases 
dealers are using trucks to bring the com- 
plete tractor to the shop, but this means 
th truck ean be used for that purpose only, 
as it generally has a platform body that 
eannot be rigged up for anything like a 
mobile repairshop. Of course, the platform 
truck will come in handy for bringing the 
tractors to tht shop for winter overhaul- 





The Pella Motor Co., an lowa dealer, 

uses trucks to deliver its tractors to 

the farm. Such a practicé can be 

followed also in bringing the tractor 

in from the farm for winter over- 
hauling 


ing, which promises to become one of the 
great phases of tractor maintenance for 
the dealers. 


During the busy season the automotive 
dealer must be on the alert, as calls will 
be coming in from different directions and 
perhaps at the same time. That is why we 
suggest the motorcycle and truck combina- 
tion. It would be foolish to send a truck 
out 10 miles to find that the auxiliary air 
valve in the carbureter had become stuck, 
for instance, requiring about 2 see. to fix. 
Similarly, it would be foolish to overload 
the motorcycle with a lot of equipment, 
only to find that the engine had to be 
brought to town and thus send the truck 
out later on. Dealers who know the 
tractor they are selling ought to get a 
pretty good line on the troubles they are 
likely to encounter from past experiences 
and be able to diagnose trouble accurately 
enough to ascertain whether the light 
vehicle or the truck should be sent out. 


Summer the Busy Season 


Also during the summer months it would 
be well for the dealer to advertise that his 
mobile repairshop, or he may have one, 
two or even more of these, would go over a 
certain territory, so that farmers would be 
on the lookout for it. Thus, suppose he 
had two trucks and there were, say, six 
highways branching out from his town. 
During the week these trucks could each 
make three trips, of a day each, or a better 
plan would perhaps be for one truck to 
make the routes while the other went out 
on special jobs, supplemented by the motor- 
eycle. Periodic calls on the farmers to 
whom automotive products have been sold 
will work wonders in solving the service 
problems. A dealer should also, so far as 
possible, confine his efforts to selling and 
servicing one make of tractor. Or, if he 
handles a truck also there are certain ob- 
vious advantages in handling a tractor and 
truck which both use the same make of 
engine. This will not only cut down the 
number of parts the dealer must lay in. 
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Assorted repair stocks for tractors 

in display case help the dealer not 

only to keep an adequate stock of 

repairs for ready service but to 
display them 


but certain peculiarities of the engine will 
become known more readily. 

Carrying service to the farmer means 
the dealer must have plenty of parts. Not 
merely bolts, gears, ete., but complete 
units, such as magnetos and coils. A spare 
magneto does not take up a great deal of 
room in the sidecar of the motorcycle, but 
think of what it means to the dealer and 
farmer should the service man trace the 
trouble to the magneto and, rather than 
spend time trying to solve the case him- 
self, simply put on the instrument he has 
with him, which he knows is in proper 
shape. 


Neglect Causes Trouble 


One concern sent a service man a great 
many miles to solve engine trouble on a 
tractor during the busy season. He had his 
complete kit of tools and other apparatus 
but found that the farmer had never oiled 
che magneto bearings, and the instrument 
simply would not work. But the tractor 
had to be laid up until another instrument 
could be sent. It merely goes to show you 
taust be prepared for most any kind of 


‘rouble caused by neglect. It was not the . 


magneto maker’s fault that the instru- 
ment went bad but that of the dealer who 
sold the tractor. Tractor schools for farm- 
ers and dealers are doing a great work in 
*vercoming this lack of advance informa- 
‘ion. 

But leaving speculation as to what may 
“e done or what is likely to be done in 
the future along the line of carrying serv- 
‘°@ to the farm, it is interesting to know 
what actually is being done. Many deal- 
‘"s who have taken on the tractor during 
‘2@ last two or three years have had this 
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_ Towa dealers are using tractors as service cars—to pull motor cars out of the 
mud. Shades of ye old farmhand and team of mules who used to do this! 


problem put right up to them. It came 
as an emergency and had to be met as such. 
There was no opportunity to put across 
any theories. Each dealer had to adapt 
himself as best he could to the situation. 

Fortunately, there seems to be general 
among automotive dealers the idea that 
tractor service to be effective and satis- 
factory must be prompt. Fortunately, also, 
in this connection, most automotive dealers 
already possessed something in the way 
of a service car, and this was pressed into 
service. These did yeoman service in car- 
ing for tractor service during the early 
stages of the trade. 

Practically every dealer who has taken 
on tractors has found something of this 
kind a necessity. Many of them, too, as 
their trade has increased, have discovered 
that it is not enough. For this reason 
they are adopting service motor trucks. 
Sometimes it is found necessary to trans- 
port tractors to the farm. It does a tractor 
no good to run it 5 to 15 miles over coun- 
try roads. Besides, this takes a lot of time. 
A truck upon which the tractor may be 
loaded and transported is the obvious solu- 
tion. Soa good many dealers are designing 
trucks specially adapted to such service. 

Among the first to design such a truck 
was T. J. Micklejohn, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
He took a 1-ton truck, put a platform on it 
and by an ingenious combination of chains 
and pulleys made it possible for the truck 
by its own power to load and unload a 
tractor. By another arrangement of rear 
end supports he made it possible for the 
truck to go into the soft fields and load 
a tractor right where it had met disable- 
ment, and to transport it thence to the ga- 
rage for repair. He introduced into his 
territory also the idea of keeping a service 
tractor to lend-to the farmer in case of an 
emergency. This is given to the farmer to 
use while the farmer’s own truck is hauled 
into town and put into shape. By this sort 
of service the farmer need lose no time be- 
cause he has suffered the misfortune of a 
broken-down tractor. 

Some of the tractor manufacturers, nota- 
bly the Fordson organization, were quick 
to see the advantages of this sort of service 
and they have been urging their dealers 
to add a service truck as part of the regular 
equipment for tractor service. 

Also there has been considerable progress 


made in the way of inducing the dealer to 
carry an adequate stock of repairs in his 
shop to give ready service to the farmer. 
The idea behind this is that the dealer 
never will be able to give prompt and effi- 
cient service unless he has instantly avail- 
able in his own stock the repairs that may 
be wanted to keep the tractors in his terri- 
tory constantly at work, as they must be 
kept at work to meet the requirements of 
the farmer. Sometimes the stocking of re- 
pairs has been made an obligatory condi- 
tion on the sales contract; sometimes not. 
One of the companies which has made it a 
contract condition in some sections of the 
country is the Cleveland. More commonly, 
however, the tractor manufacturer makes 
some sort of an inducement for the dealer 
to carry repairs. Emerson-Brantingham, 
for instance, recently announced that an 
extra 10 per cent discount would be given 
.to the dealer who took on a stock of re- 
pairs commensurate with his tractor trade, 
and as an additional inducement offered to 
exchange unsold repairs at the end of a 
season. Other companies, Turner and Hart- 
Parr, furnish the dealer with selected as- 
sortments of tractor parts, put into an at- 
tractive case which the dealer can set up in 
his salesroom and which provides not only a 
convenient way of keeping the repairs but 
displays them attractively. 

Better Shop Facilities 

Dealers, too, are beginning to realize that 
with tractors, motor trucks and farm light- 
ing plants increasing in number in their 
localities, they will have much more auto- 
motive equipment to look after and conse- 
quently they will need better shop facilities 
and equipment than has sufficed in the past. 
When the tractor trade was in the hands 
of the old line implement dealer service 
suffered from lack of shop equipment. As 
a matter of fact, the implement man who 
has anything in the way of shop equipment 
is the rare exception. 

The motor car dealer is not repeating this 
mistake. He is equipping his shop, both 
in the way of material machinery and in 
the presence of skillful men, to give real 
tractor service. Reboring machines, burn- 
ing-in stands and the like are finding their 
way to shops which never had such things 
before. Shops which are veritable machine 
shops in their equipment and ability to do 
work are to be found in increasing numbers. 
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Chances Are Price of Gas Will Go Up 


Loss of Market for Fuel Oil Prob- 
ably Will Be Followed by Increase 


HICAGO, March 29—It is predicted, 
C and with reasonable certainty, that 
this coming summer the price of gasoline 
must go up. This has been brought about 
by the abrupt disappearance of a market 
for fuel oil, which it was believed would 
continue well into 1919 and possibly to 
1920. The Allied governments during the 
war made tremendous demands on the fuel 
oil supply of America. Fuel oil commanded 
a good price, and it was this alone which 
enabled the refiners to offer gasoline at the 
restricted Government price and still op- 
erate the refineries at a net profit, they 
state. 

With the end of the war came the end 
of the demand for fuel oil, with the result 
that the price dropped to about 80 cents a 
barrel, or 1.6 cents a gallon. When it is 
considered that last summer the price of 
fuel oil was about $2.50 a barrel or 5 cents 
a gallon, the deficit is very apparent. The 
most logical expectation is that the price 
of gasoline rise. 

The present situation is considered 
serious by the refiners. The total capacity 
of the mid-continent refineries is about 330,- 
000 bbl. of crude a day. Operation is cut 
to a third of this capacity, resulting in the 
production of about 50,000 bbls. of fuel 
oil a day, for which there is no market. If 
the refineries are to continue, a market for 
these 50,000 bbls. must be found, the oil 
men say. 


No Demand for Fuel Oil 


The country’s oil experts can see no com- 
ing demand for this fuel oil, but it is ex- 
pected that the demand for gasoline is go- 
ing to be so tremendous that the refineries 
will have to operate at full capacity. Re- 
sult, more fuel oil to get rid of. The stor- 
age facilities of the country fast are be- 
coming temporary disposal stations for this 
oil. Some progressive refiners are cutting 
a lowegrade gasoline, 32-36 gravity, and 
the heavy residue then is turned into road 
oil, for which there is a good demand. 

Another opening for the oil is seen in the 
cracking processes. Standard Oil is ex- 
pected to absorb great quantities of this 
oil, to be converted into gasoline by the 
eracking process which it controls. The 
cracking output is about 50 per cent of the 
crude taken in. Other refiners who do not 
have the advantage of the Standard Oil 
patented process can produce about 25 per 
cent of the amount taken in. 

Some refiners will be forced to burn the 
fuel oil under their stills instead of coal. 
Here is another place where a great quan- 
tity of oil can be disposed of, and the re- 
sults probably will be better than the best 
that could be expected of coal. In addi- 
tion there are several long-time contracts 
with the Railroad Administration which 
also will help out. 

All these conditions offer only a par- 
tial market, however, and it is not expected 
that these openings can affect the situation 
as a whole. The fact remains that the 
profits from fuel oil are gone, and these 


were the profits that sustained the re- 
finers’ business, they say. The conditions 
now will have to be reversed. The gaso- 
line profits must do the supporting, and to 
do this the price must go up. 

Five cents a gallon is the estimated in- 
crease for gasoline. With this extra price 
it is expected the refiner can sell his fuel 
for whatever he can get and still be able 
to run his plant at a profit. 





GREENSBORO STAGES SHOW 

Greensboro, N. C., March 28—Greens- 
boro’s second motor car show, the biggest 
and best ever held in North Carolina, was 
staged this week. Plans were made for the 
show on a very large scale. The ground 
work was laid last year. The building 
used this year was larger than last and 
more adaptable to display. 

The showroom was decorated with south- 
ern smilax and lighted by hundreds of 
electric bulbs. A big open space in the 
center was reserved for dancing. 

John Kelly, Philadelphia, Pa., managed 
the show. The dealers of the city and 
state gave him every possible co-opera- 
tion, and it was this combination of effort 
that put the Greensboro show across. 
Trucks were shown also. 





NORFOLK HOLDS FIRST SHOW 


Norfolk, Neb., March 28—The Norfolk 
Automotive Trade Bureau of the Norfolk 
Commercial Club held its first annual auto- 
motive show March 19-22. A tent 316 by 
60 ft. was erected in the main business 
streets for the event. Each dealer took 
from one to six spaces, each space being 
10 by 20 feet. Fifty-one makes of cars and 
trucks were shown, and there were six ac- 
cessory displays. 
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Green and white decorations were used. 
Down the center of the tent green benches 
were arranged between the poles and be- 
tween the benches, which were placed back 
to back, stands covered by potted plants, 
ferns and palms were built. An orchestra 
from Omaha was engaged for the show and 
the dealers obtained four of the cutaway 
chassis which had been used at the big 
shows. 

All the dealers report many sales, both 
retail and wholesale, and all are in favor 
of another show next year. No admission 
was charged, but there was a good nest 
egg left over after all bills were paid, as 
the expenses were more than met from the 
space charge. 

While the executive committee had the 
show under consideration it formed a per- 
manent trade bureau with twenty-six deal- 
ers and distributers signed up as charter 
members. A. W. Breyer is president of the 
bureau and manager of the shows. 





HOLT PATENTS UPHELD 

Peoria, Ill., April 1—It has been officially 
confirmed that the Holt Mfg. Co. of Stock- 
ton, Cal., has won eases involving the 
validity of its patents on the caterpillar 
tractor. The C. L. Best Gas Tractor Co., 
Alameda, Cal., defendant in one of the 
suits, will continue to operate under license 
arrangements. 





OIL SPECIFICATIONS 


Chicago, March 28—Mark L. Requa in 
an address delivered before the petroleum 
congress, in session this week, pointed out 
the great need for revisement of the oil 
specifications of the large consumers of 
oil. 

‘‘Tt is a notorious fact,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
railroads of California specify and require 
oil of a nature that Pennsylvania only can 
produce, when the oil of California can be 
suited to the requirements just as well.’’ 

Mr. Requa, who has been the Govern- 
ment’s oil director during the war, made @ 
eareful analysis of the oil situation and 
e‘ted many cases where revisements such 
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Philadelphia's truck show had the same attractive setting as the cars 
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as mentioned would help the railroad con- 
gestion, reduce oil waste, resulting in lower 
prices of the oils to the consumer and 
greater profits to the refiner. 

The American Petroleum Institute came 
into existence during the petroleum con- 
gress. Thomas A. O’Donnell; oil producer 
of California, was elected president of the 
institute. The new association is to have 
its headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
where the incorporation will be made. 





STYLE WEEK AT MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 31—The entire 
retail trade of Milwaukee celebrated 
March 24-29 as style week, and while the 
dealers made no special effort to par- 
ticipate in the affair, many of them took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to derive benefit 
from the interest aroused by the fashion 
displays. Hundreds of visitors from Wis- 
consin and Upper Michigan came to Mil- 
waukee, there being the attraction of a 
Government war trophy exposition as well 
as style week. Dealers in electric cars 
entered into the spirit to an unusual extent 
as their merchandise lent itself perhaps 
more conveniently to such participation 
than gas cars, dealers in which plan to 
conduct a spring opening late in April. 





ANOTHER SOUTH BEND SHOW 


South Bend, Ind., March 29—The show 
of the South Bend Auto Trades Association 
was a success, but the association is of the 
opinion that with warmer weather the show 
would be a greater success, so it has been 
decided to put on another show April 17. 
It is thought the coming show will give 
the dealers an opportunity to display cars 
which they were unable to obtain for the 
last show. A larger out-of-town attendance 
is expected, and the show will be known as 
the interurban show. Cars, trucks, tractors 
and accessories will be displayed on the 
main streets of the downtown section of 
the city as before, and the dealers will be 
permitted to have decorated booths. It is 
probable a night show will be held. It is 
planned to equip each car with a spotlight 
for the night show. 





USED CAR SHOW UNNECESSARY 


Chicago, March 31—A questionnaire sent 

out by the Chicago Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation shows that a majority of the dealers 
here are not in favor of a used car show 
this spring. They are unanimous in the 
statement that they can sell all the used 
cars they can get hold of through their 
regular channels, thus making the show 
unnecessary and at the same time avoiding 
e extra expense. 
There is no question, however, in the 
.inds of any of the members but what the 
uced car show is a mighty good thing if 
L_nditions warrant it, and many of them 
liave expressed the view that the show 
s.ould be an annual affair, held about the 
some time each year. 
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NO DOBLES YET 


Detroit, March 29—The Doble-Detroit 
eam Car Co. is not in production on cars 
“d will not be for some time. This com- 
iy is making a heating device attachable 
furnaces, in which the vaporized prin- 
© ole worked out in the Doble car is used. 
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California Trade Reviews Its Works 


Has Established Uniform Prices 
Among Most Accessory Dealers 


ODESTE, Cal., March 28—With more 

than 100 delegates from every section 
of the state in attendance, the regular bi- 
monthly state convention of the California 
State Automobile Trade Association was 
held here last week. 

Secretary Robert W. Martland reported 
that the present membership totals over 
2800 dealers and allied craftsmen. A sum- 
ming up of recent activities showed that 
aside from the advantages of interchange 
cf ideas, uniformity of prices has been 
established among over 75 per cent of the 
uceessory dealers in the state, sixty-two 
stolen cars have been recovered for mem- 
bers, a credit reference and legal consulta- 
tion bureau has been maintained, valuable 
co-operation on legislation effected and the 
earnest support of all the jobbers in the 
state enlisted in the work of the organiza- 
tion. 

The convention endorsed a plan for build- 
ing a new road into Yosemite valley which 
will permit running the entire distance 
from Merced to the floor of the valley on 
high gear. This is to be financed by issuing 
200,000 $5 certificates, redeemable in pay- 
ment of the admission fee now charged by 
the Government to all cars entering the 
park. The association pledged 10,000 cer- 
tificates and No. 1 of the issue was taken 
by Secretary Martland. It is expected the 
road will be available early next year. 

The pending revenue tax law was dis- 
cussed. The proposed law for coloring of 
distillate was condemned upon contention 
that it would entail great expense for dupli- 
cation of equipment of tanks, containers, 
pumps, ete., since the use of the same con- 
tainer equipment for both colored distil- 
late and gasoline certainly would transmit 
the color to the gasoline and so defeat the 
object sought. 

The gasoline gravity situation was can- 
vassed by G. M. Swindell, who showed that 
in California there was undenied admixture 
of gasoline with lower-grade distillate, 
necessitated as an alternative to a raise 
in price of the product, but that the per- 
centage of dilution in the state is less than 
that practiced elsewhere in the country 
and that there has been no price advance 
and that legislation by the state would 
work a disadvantage, because conditions 
change rapidly and state laws change 
slowly, and a better result could be reached 
through uniform local regulations, which 
are more easily altered when needful. 


VESPER HAS BUSY WEEK 


St. Louis, Mo., March 31—President 
F. W. A. Vesper of the National automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association certainly has had 
a busy week. He started by talking to the 
western Tennessee dealers at Memphis last 
Monday. About 100 attended, a lot of in- 
terest was created for the next meeting and 
many applications were written. 

Tuesday he spoke before the eastern 
Louisiana dealers at New Orleans. The 
New Orleans dealers joined in a body, as 
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did many of the out-of-town dealers who 
were there. 

Next came Houston, where the Texas 
Automobile Dealers’ Association held its 
convention. From Houston he went to 
Dallas to speak before the Dallas Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association at its regular 
monthly meeting. An enthusiastic gather- 
ing of Oklahoma dealers heard him at Okla- 
homa City Saturday night. Here Governor 
Robertson spoke on the new tax bill, which 
provides for the taxing on the basis of the 
iist price instead of horsepower and penal- 
izes trucks according to capacity. Presi- 
dent Vesper spoke in answer to the gov- 
ernor. The bill is so drastic a 5-ton truck 
will have to pay almost $300 a year tax. 





ROBERTSON HEADS TEXAS TRADE 


Houston, Tex., March 29—H. L. Robert- 
son of this city was elected president of the 
Texas Automobile Dealers’ Association at. 
its annual convention this week. The other 
officers are: Vice-presidents, W. A. Wil- 
liamson, San Antonio; George F. Conant, 
Houston; Frank Winerich, San Antonio, 
and W. 'M. Morgan, San Antonio; treasurer, 
J. Clarence Thomas, Houston. Miss Lillian 
Knipple was appointed secretary and W. A. 
Williamson was appointed field marshal of 
the forces which will make a campaign over 
the state for membership. 





SMITH HEADS M. A. D. 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 31—Jesse A. 
Smith, distributer of the Hudson and Essex 
in Wisconsin and Upper Michigan, has been 
elected president of the Milwaukee Auto- 
mobile Dealers, Inc., succeeding Alton J. 
March, who served three terms. The vice- 
president, Ray C. Chidester, manager Mil- 
waukee Packard branch; secretary, C. P. 
Hatter, East Side Buick Co.; treasurer, 
Frank J. Edwards, Kissel and Dodge 
Brothers’ distributer; assistant secretary 
and manager, Bart J. Ruddle. The direct- 
ors include: A. J. March, Mitchell dis- 
tributer; William F. Sanger, Franklin dis- 
tributer; George W. Browne, Overland and 
Willys-Knight distributer; Rudolph Hokan- 
son, Nash distributer. 





CAPITAL SALES INCREASE 


Washington, March 28—Although the 
armistice reduced the number of war 
workers in Washington and consequently 
the number of cars moved into the district, 
the licenses show for the first three months 
of 1919 a total of 28,800 as eompared with 
22,000 for the similar period of 1918. One 
out of every fourteen persons in Wash- 
ington purchased a license tag, as compared 
with one in every eighteen in 1918. These 
figures indicate an exceedingly prosperous 
trade in the district. Many war workers 
have left the city, taking their cars with 
them, and consequently the increase cannot 
be attributed to any influx of war workers 
as it was in 1918 but rather to a very 
heavy demand for cars on the part of the 
district. 
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Standardized Tractor Garages 


AST summer, when driving across the state of Kansas, we 
looked in vain for a motor car standing out in the weather. 
We passed tens of good car garages with the car inside. Several 
farmers had double garages but only one car. The other half 
of the garage was empty. It was waiting for the second car. 
e ® 
UST outside of these double garages we counted ten and 
twelve pieces of farm machinery lying out in the rain, wind 
and mud. Cornflowers were growing right up through a corn 
harvester. 
"= ® 
ERE was an amazing contrast. The farmer housed the car 
but never thought of housing the farm machinery. Perhaps 
he had never been told to house it. Perhaps some of the imple- 
ment makers were just as anxious that he would not house it. If 
he did not house it, it would call for more repairs, would wear 
out more quickly and the implement man might make more 
money that way than if there were a good implement house in 
which all of the farm machinery could be kept. 
2 ® 
R. DEALER, you are selling tractors now. Tractors are not 
farm implements, and you must impress this on the farmer. 
The farm tractor is allied to the motor car that the farmer builds 
a garage for and garages in it. The tractor is not allied to the 
farm machinery. Its engine is perhaps better made than that 
in the motor car or truck. It has a costly magneto. It has the 


finest bearings. It has a good carbureter. It is a high-grade 
machine and must be housed, must be garaged. 
2 & 

ET the farmer’s view on it: The average binder in the grain 

belt of the Mississippi valley, according to Government 
statistics, has a working life of between fifty and sixty days. 
That life may be spread over four, five or six years, but that 
represents its working life. Suppose your tractor were only to 
work that many days? It would be pretty expensive. We want 
the tractor to work 120 or more days each year. It must wear 
for years. 

% ® 

O not let the farmer get the better of you on this garaging 

question. He will think of the tractor in terms of the 
binder. If he uses the tractor as he does the binder, he will 
wreck your business. He must care for the tractor. 

> RR , 

'.. an agency for a standardized tractor garage. If one is 

not obtainable, go to some local carpenter, and perhaps 
he can see a growing business in building such garages for his 
community. With your motor truck you easily can transport 
such a garage to the farm. In so doing you will be accomplish- 
ing one of the greatest goods for the farm tractor. You will be 
putting it in a class with the motor car or the motor truck. You 
will be reducing your service troubles. You will be doing 
valiant work in putting the tractor over the top. 


We Can’t Aftord Poor Roads 


HE chances are road work will be late in starting this year. 
It is hard to tell, in fact, at this time just when construc- 
tion will start. There is a ray of hope, though, in the decline 
in iron and steel prices. It seems logical to expect that this 
should be followed closely by a corresponding decline in the 
parallel industry of road materials, such as cement, for instance. 
Then there will be no reason for delay in road building. 
2 & 
UT be sure of one thing. The money is available, and 
whether spring road work start a little late or not, it will be a 
mighty poor community indeed that does not do its share of 
highway building and maintenance. Federal and state legisla- 
tion has paved the way literally to good and better roads for 
the United States. 
nm ® 
OAD WORK this year is particularly apt as an accompani- 
ment of peace. A vital need in war, permanent, year-round 
roads are even more vital in peace for peace commerce, for peace 


communication. Readjustment after war has its problems which 
demand as much, and sometimes more, than does war. Road 
work this year is particularly apt because it shows our country 
has taken to heart the lesson taught in the months not long 
past, when railroad transportation proved altogether inadequate 
for the heavy demands made on it, when motor transportation 
stepped in and made possible, through its supplementary carriage 
the mobilization of supplies at the eastern seaboard for ship- 
ment to our fighters overseas. 
2 &® 
OAD WORK is particularly apt this year because many of 
those soldiers who were supplied by motors which traveled 
over the highways of last year, such as they were, will be home 
this year and road work will give many of them jobs. 
2 ® 
T no longer is apropos for a community to ask, ‘‘Can we af- 
ford good roads?’’ What it should say is, ‘‘We can’t afford 
poor roads.’’ Let’s all boost for better roads—right now. 


Dealers and Poor Buildings 


EALERS throughout the country are coming to realize more 
D and more the great advantage obtained in the possession 
alone of a building arranged with a view to time saving and 
other efficiency methods. But there is room for a vast im- 
provement still. And the dealer who realizes this is laying up 
future profits for himself. 

* & 
NVESTIGATIONS made in different parts of the country 
show there is a crying need for improvement along this line. 


Investigations show that inadequate buildings are the rule 
rather than the exception in certain parts of the country. I’ 
your place of business is dark, poorly ventilated, so badly ar 
ranged that the departments are widely separated, hard tc 
heat or generally unattractive or all of these, you had better 
start right now to plan on a new building, if not now as s00' 
as you can afford it. For you will never get out of your bus: 
ness what you should until your building is an asset rathe: 
than a liability. 
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What Hoosier Clubs Did for Indiana Good Roads 


Many Measures Sponsored by Motorists Pass 


pce merges Ind., March 29—The 
strength of a motor club, state-wide in 
its influence and in the good it can do, is 
well exemplified in the work done in the 
Indiana legislature by the Hoosier Motor 
Club and the affiliated clubs of the Hoosier 
State Automobile Association in getting 
the right legislation for the motorist and 
those connected with the trade. 

The work done by the Hoosier Motor 
Club and the state clubs shows what can be 
done by the organized motorists of every 
state. The Hoosier Motor Club is the hub, 
with the headquarters at Indianapolis. 
The Hoosier State Automobile Club is com- 
posed of not only the Hoosier Motor Club 
but the local clubs in all the counties. So 
far as the Indiana general assembly was 
concerned, it might be said that organized 
motorists got their point of view before 
every legislator. 

The consequence of this was the passage 
of the highways commission bill, which is 
to give Indiana a state highway system 
connecting every county seat, town and city 
of more than 5000 population. The club’s 
members were the inspiration of the work 
for better roads and they watched this 
legislation to keep it on its way until the 
bill passed both houses and was signed 
by Governor Goodrich. 

The Hoosier Motor Club was _ instru- 
mental in passing the county unit bill, 
which makes the county the unit in road 
building instead of the township. The club 
has worked for more than three years to 
insure the passage of such a bill. 

Six other measures, all sponsored by the 
Indiana clubs, were passed also: the law 
requiring one year’s practical experience 
before a county road superintendent is 
eligible for appointment; the stolen car 
law, making it a misdemeanor to be in the 
unlawful possession of a car; a law re- 
quiring county commissioners to put up 
direction and danger signs of uniform 
character; a law making it unnecessary to 
keep the front lights burning when parked 
on the right side of the street; a law mak- 
ing it punishable to cut the mufflers out on 
cars and motorcycles in cities, towns or 
villages; a law forbidding cross-arm ad- 
vertising signs along the highways be- 
cause of their similarity to railroad danger 
signs. 

The work was directed by M. E. Noblett, 
secretary of the Hoosier Motor Club and 
the Hoosier State Automobile Club, as- 
sisted by Roy E. Adams, former president 
of the Hoosier Motor Club, and A. G. Lup- 
ton, president of the Hoosier State Auto- 
mobile Association. 





HANCH AND COFFIN IN PARIS 


Paris, March 14—By mail—C. C. Hanch, 
ot'cial delegate of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, left Paris to-day for 
Lyons and Turin. Mr. Hanch attended the 
international meeting of Allied car manu- 
fa:turers called together by the French 
mo<ers, at which the formation of a 
pe*manent bureau was decided on. Mr. 
Hanch will spend two days at the Lyons 


fair and from there will proceed to Turin 
and Milan, where he expects to visit Fiat, 
Isotto-Fraschini, Lancia, Spa, Bianchi and 
Itala. On returning from Italy, Mr. Hanch 
will spend a few days more in the Paris 
district, after which he will leave for 
England, where he expects to remain about 
a month. At the end of this time he will 
sail for America. 

Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the Coun- 
ceil of National Defense, left Paris to-day 
for London and probably will sail for 
America at the end of this week. Mr. 
Coffin had arranged to leave Paris a week 
ago by airplane but, owing to an attack of 
influenza, was unable to carry out this plan. 
It is understood Mr. Coffin’s stay in 
America will be short and that he will re- 
turn to France as early as possible to con- 
tinue his work for the Council of National 
Defense. 


96,551 Trucks Delivered 


ASHINGTON, March 28—In all, 96,551 

motor trucks were delivered to the 
Army up to Feb. 1, 1919, according to 
figures made public to-day by the War 
Department. Of this number 51,784 were 
shipped to France, and 44,767 have been 
distributed in the United States. Included 
in the total number delivered were 37,891 
class B 3-ton standardized trucks, 15,084 
class A 1%-ton trucks and 24,095 four- 
wheel-drive trucks. Also, 11,000 B trucks 
remained on order, of which all but 7348 
have been canceled. In addition, 5137 
four-wheel-drive, 3772 class AA %-ton, and 
2329 class A 1%-ton trucks still remain on 
order. 

In all, 233,881 trucks, cars, ambulances, 
motorcycles, trailers and bicycles were 
ordered by the Government, of which 90 
per cent were delivered, the highest de- 
livery percentage being that of cars, of 
which 20,038 were ordered and 20,037 were 
delivered. 

Fifty-six per cent of the 37,891 B trucks 
delivered were shipped to France. 








ARMY CAR SALE WITHDRAWN 

Washington, March 28—Requests for 
bids on trucks and cars made by the zone 
supply and storage officer at Baltimore to 
the public this week have been withdrawn 
because the request did not specifically 
state that the vehicles offered for sale 
were only of scrap value and not usable. 
New proposals asking for bids will be sent 
out by the Government in the near future 
which will distinctly state that these pas- 
senger cars and trucks are beyond repair 
and only good for scrap purposes, The 
total number of vehicles offered for sale 
is less than 100. 





BROOKLYN SHOW OPENS 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 29—Brooklyn 
opened its double-header show tonight and 
despite a belated winter wind there was a 
good crowd. This week cars hold sway and 
next week trucks will take their places. 
Brooklyn merchants have been looking 
forward to their show but there are not 





many of them who think that the public 
needs much of a jolt. Fact is the public 
has been buying pretty heavily of late and 
the principal concern of dealers right now 
is to get cars. Sales have been going along 
at a good clip for the last few weeks, due 
to the warmer weather, and it is not antici- 
pated that the snow of last week will have 
a very bad effect or one that will last very 
long. 

The call for cars of the several closed 
varieties apparently is on the increase. 
This is easy to account for inasmuch as 
the majority of owners drive their own 
ears. They are in the great middle class. 
For example, the Chevrolet factory branch 
which in the last nine months has disposed 
of 900 cars, states that fully 60 per cent 
of these have been sedans; the remainder 
are mostly open cars with just a sprink- 
ling of winter jobs and coupes. 

Between 1916 and 1918 the registration 
of commercial vehicles in the counties of 
Kings, Queens and Nassau have practically 
doubled which gives a pretty good indica- 
tion of the possibilities for trucks in Brook- 
lyn and nearby Long Island. In 1916, 6847 
commercial vehicles were registered in 
these three counties as against 13,854 for 
1918. The registration of cars has shown a 
steady gain though the jump has not been 
as noticeable as it has with trucks. In 1916 
the registration of cars totaled 41,771; in 
1918 this had increased to 56,645—a jump 
of 14,874. 

One new car made its initial appearance 
at the show. This is the new Dodge Broth- 
ers four-door sedan. It is almost exactly 
like its predecessor which has only two 
doors. The principal difference is the side 
panels are permanently attached, whereas 
these are detachable in the older model. 
The chassis is unchanged. The price is 
$1,870 delivered in Brooklyn, this including 
the war tax and the freight. 

It is expected the commercial vehicle 
show next week will be a record-breaker 
from the point of attendance and business. 
In view of the real estate boom, the influx 
of Manhattanites into the Bay Ridge sec- 
tion and the completion of the new sub- 
ways local dealers will have larger delivery 
problems on their hands than in the past, 
and this undoubtedly will stimulate sales. 





J. E. JOHNSON DIES 


Muncie, Ind., March 31—John Edgar 
Johnson, secretary and treasurer of the 


Warner Gear Co., died here yesterday of 
influenza. 





GIANT TRUCK SOLD 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 31—Three depart- 
ments of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
have been bought by Buffalo capital. They 
are the Giant truck, Convert-A-Car and 


_ Rockford railway motor car departments. 


Assets involved in the transaction are in 
excess of $2,000,000. The purchasers are 
C. A. Finnegan, A. Weber and Eugene D. 
Hofeller. Mr. Weber is president of the 
firm which will continue to operate the 
Chicago plants purchased. 
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Detroit Awaits Further Steel Drop 


Packard Resumes Car Production and 
Cleveland Completes Experimental Car 


ETROIT, March 29—The new steel 
) prices have not changed the situation 
much from that given in last week’s issue, 
wherein car production was being delayed 
for lack of parts and parts production was 
being delayea on account of the expectation 
of lower steel prices. Makers still are buy- 
ing what they need in small quantities and 
awaiting further changes. They declare 
steel must come down lower but see little 
hope of reduction for some time. 

slowever, there is some little advance re- 
ported among car producers. Packard, for 
instance, is now ready to make cars again. 
It has completed its first car since the war 
and expects to be in production next week. 
The last war truck has been finishéd, and 
adjustment of canceled contracts is pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

Word comes from Cleveland also that the 
Cleveland Automobile Co. has completed its 
first experimental car. This is a six-cyl- 
inder with an engine of 3 by 4% bore and 
stroke and a 118-in. wheelbase. The car has 
a good appearance and is built to sell at 
about $1,200. The body is the straight- 
line type, five-pacsenger. The company is 
making its own axles but using Timken ball 
bearings. Ignition is by Gray & Davis. 

Harroun, after a brief period of in- 
activity following the end of war and the 
winding up of Government work, is back 
in production, turning out ten cars daily 
and with 150 men on the payroll. The 
company is ninety days behind on orders. 
By June this company expects to be mak- 
ing sixty cars a day. 

Meanwhile Canadian production of Max- 
well and Chalmers cars is being speeded up 
also. Canadian production of Maxwells has 
reached 300 cars and fifty trucks a month. 
The Canadian Chalmers is turning out 
sixty cars a month and is getting ready to 
run up its production as soon as the mate- 
rial situation is relieved. 

Distributers continue to come to Detroit 
to drive away cars, but the car makers for 
the most part are discouraging this. Dur- 
ing the last two years driveaways were 
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encouraged, owing to congested transporta- 
tion and the freight car shortage, but it is 
not felt that this trouble exists to-day and 
the maker prefers that his product not be 
subjected to the wear of overland runs. As 
a result of this attitude on the part of the 
factories, together with the better trans- 
portation facilities, driveaways have fallen 
off about 50 per cent over last year. 





KLINGENSMITH IS AWAY ‘° 


Detroit, March 28—F. L. Klingensmith, 
vice-president of the Ford Motor Co., has 
left the city on a long vacation. It is 
rumored he either has resigned or will do 
so shortly. 





HAYNES IS EXPANDING 


Kokomo, Ind., March 29—The Haynes 
Automobile Co. is to increase its capital 
stock from $3,500,000 to $5,000,000 and the 
erection of a new building which will give 
more than 300,000 sq. ft. more of floor 
space. This increased space will give the 
Haynes plant capacity for 15,000 cars an- 
nually. A. C. Sieberling, general manager, 
has been elected vice-president. March 
Haynes, son of Elwood Haynes, president, 
has been made assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 





CROW-ELKHART COMING BACK 


Elkhart, Ind., March 29—The financial 
difficulties of the Crow-Elkhart Motor Co., 
brought on by the war conditions, have 
been taken care of, and the company soon 
will resume normal production. Settlement 
of litigation following a petition for a re- 
ceiver will enable the company to increase 
its output. The H. T. Shafer & Co., Chi- 
cago, will underwrite a bond issue of $600,- 
000. 

Both the Indiana company and Arizona 
corporation, forming the Crow-Elkhart 
Motor Co., will be dissolved, and the busi- 
ness will be conducted by the Crow-Elk- 
hart Motor Corp., with an authorized cap- 
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italization of $10,000,000. H..T. Ligtig, as 
a representative of H. T. Shafer & Co., will 
be auditor and treasurer. It is announced 
that the former stockholders will receive 
an equal amount of stock in the new cor- 
poration, while the creditors who had ac- 
cepted a settlement on a 25 per cent basis 
will receive also an amount equal to 75 per 
cent in the stock of the new corporation. 
The company now has orders for all the 
ears that can be produced within the next 
six months. 





MAIBOHM SURPLUS $32,811 


Racine, Wis., March 29—The financial 
statement of the Maibohm Motors Co. for 
1918 shows a surplus of $47,370, of which 
$14,559 was deducted to pay for the loss 
due to the fire on Dec. 3, leaving a net sur- 
plus of $32,811. Operations were con- 
tinued in spite of the damage done to the 
plant. The company was not engaged in 
any war contracts, but although working 
only on its regular products, production 
was somewhat curtailed because of Gov- 
ernment restrictions. 

The following officers were elected for 
the new year: President, H. C. Maibohm; 
vice-president, T. W. Cushing; secretary 
and treasurer, I. O. Bormann; works man- 
ager, W. C. Maibohm, and director, Albert 
Mohr. A regular annual dividend of 6 per 
cent has been declared. 





MORE OVERLANDS THIS YEAR 


Toledo, Ohio, March 31—Manufacturing 
plans of Willys-Overland, as contained in 
the annual report, call for a production of 
175,000 cars this year. This means an in- 
crease of 25 per cent over the company’s 
best year. 

The report shows that business for the 
company in 1918 was 10 per cent more than 
in 1917, the best previous year in the com- 
pany’s history. Gross profits for 1918 
totaled $11,510,645. The net income was 
$5,536,254. This showing is considered ex- 
cellent in view of the radical factory ad- 
justments from a peace to an 80 per cent 
war basis and an equally radical re-adjust- 
ment after the armistice to a peace basis. 
All car production ceased Nov. 1, 1918, and 
the signing of the armistice found the com- 
pany with $75,000,000 worth of Govern- 
ment business on hand. Of this amount 42 
per cent was completed. 
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By Jan. 2, or less than fifty days after 
the stop-work instructions on war contracts, 
Willys-Overland began turning out ears and 
Jan. 31 was shipping 315 daily. Now 425 
cars a day are being turned out and the 
schedule calls for a steady increase to 1000 
daily in August. 

September, 1918, Willys-Overland ac- 
quired control of the Moline Plow Co. The 
output in tractors and implements is to be 
doubled this year and doubled again in 
1920, according to the company’s plans. 





ATLANTA SHIP-BY-TRUCK | 


Atlanta, Ga., March 29—The great ship- 
by-truck movement manifesting itself 
throughout the country gained consider- 
able impetus here to-day when the Atlanta 
Ship-By-Truck Association was organized 
at a luncheon at the Ansley Hotel. A 
temporary organization was formed a few 
days ago at a luncheon given to Atlanta 
ear and truck dealers by Wylie West, At- 
lanta branch manager of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. The following officers were 
elected: D. Iseminger, president; Harry 
Simms, vice-president; Charles W. Tway, 
second vice-president; William Oakes, sec- 
retary; Wylie West, treasurer. 

Primarily the aim of this association is 
to encourage the ship-by-truck idea in the 
South and to establish express routes radi- 
ating from Atlanta and including cities 
within a 50-mile radius. From a series of 
trial runs the association hopes to gather 
information whereby the merchants, farm- 
ers and others doing a great amount of 
hauling can be shown the advantages of 
the motor express idea. Incidentally it is 
the first time the truck dealers have been 
organized in this city and by co-ordination 
will be able to better work for the good 
roads movement. The lack of good roads 
is the chief obstacle to the immediate 
adoption of motor expressage on a large 
scale, but with manufacturers, merchants 
and farmers of Georgia, and the entire 
South for that matter, becoming more and 
more convinced of the dire need for motor 
vehicles and automotive equipment gen- 
erally, good roads will follo-v. 

Monday morning the association will 
stage a motor truck parade which prom- 
ises to be the largest the South has ever 
had. Over fifty trucks have been entered. 
The oceasion of this parade will be to meet 
the two White trucks traveling from Akron, 
Ohio, to Macon, Ga., for the demonstra- 
tion there. Both trucks are identical, ex- 
cept one carries solid and the other pneu- 
matie Firestone tires for test purposes. 
A brass band and moving pictures of the 
parade as it follows along Atlanta’s row 
are other features. 





NO NEW FORD SOON 

Detroit, March 28—In a letter signed 
by Edsel B. Ford, sent to all dealers 
throughout the country, the Ford Motor 
Co. says that rumors of stories about the 
new Ford car are greatly exaggerated. 

‘*TIn the first place,’’ the letter states, ‘‘a 
large majority of the rumors afloat are dis- 
torted. A new car may be manufactured, 
but as to when it will be manufactured 
we are not in a position to say, except that 
we know a new car could not possibly be 
lesigned, tested out, manufaetured and 
marketed in quantity under two or three 
years.’? 
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Eight Fordson Plants Going Up Now 


To Build $1,000,000 Tractor Factory 


at 


ETROIT, Mareh 28—Henry Ford’s 

latest tractor projects, both here and 
in Hamilton, Ohio, are well under way. 
Work is progressing rapidly on eight other 
smaller plants along the River Rouge. In 
Hamilton contracts have been let and work 
commenced on a $1,000,000 tractor plant 
to be in operation in about a year. 

The Hamilton plant will be operated by 
water power secured by damming the 
Miami river at that point. The plant will 
consist ultimately of several units, but 
at present the units to go up first will be 
the power house, factory plant, loading 
dock and heating plant. The capacity of 
the Hamilton plant will be 500 tractors 
daily. 

The dam will have a 20-ft head, and the 
power house is designed to develop 5000 
hp. The powerplant will be 50 by 60 ft. 
The manufacturing plant, located directly 
in the rear of the power-house, will be 100 
by 700 ft. and will be built of steel, con- 
crete and brick. The dimension of the 
loading dock is 30 by 400 ft. The finished 
tractors will leave the manufacturing plant 
under their own power and be driven to 
the loading dock and directly into the cars. 

A small plant is being completed at 
Nankin, Mich., a farming community on 
River Rouge. It consists of a dam, power 
house and manufacturing plant. It will be 
in operation soon. At that time some 
parts department in the present Fordson 
plant at Dearborn will be moved into the 
small establishment and that certain part 
made there. Raw materials will be taken 
to Nankin and the finished product re- 
turned to Dearborn by truck. Henry Ford 
proposes to employ the farmers of that 
Vicinity at the plant. An effort will be 
made to keep it in operation all year 
around. However, it will be closed during 
planting and harvest seasons if necessary, 
but at any event it will mean steady em- 
ployment for its workers nine or ten months 
out of the year. 


Factory at Plymouth 


A similar factory, only quite a bit larger, 
is about to be built at Plymouth. Plans 
for the Plymouth plant are now being 
drafted. Work on a dam at that point is 
under way, and building operations will 
start soon. Ford agents are busy buying 
property at six other sites where water- 
power is available, and an announcement 
of more detailed plans may be expected 
shortly. Each of these little factories will 
employ from twenty-five to seventy-five 
men. 

Henry Ford declares the time is ap- 
proaching when the present waste of coal 
consumption in the United States is go- 
ing to create a shrinkage of output and 
the manufacturer will be obliged to fall 
back on the natural power facilities. 
Water power is the nearest thing to per- 
petual motion, and he proposes to take full 
advantage of it. He also declares the time 
is coming when the consumption of gasoline 
and kerosene will exceed its production 
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Are Planned 


and that a new motor fuel must be de- 
veloped. With this in view his engineers 
are working on an engine to burn alcohol 
and also methods of distilling alcohol from 
waste farm refuse. He hopes ultimately 
to perfect this engine and to also make 
it possible to distill alcohol at a low cost 
to enable its sale at present gasoline prices. 





FAIR BUYS TRACTORS 


Chattanooga, Tenn., March 28—To help 
the tractor manufacturer get his product 
better known in the South, to get the 
Southern farmer to see the opportunities 
and greater yields from power farming— 
these are the two reasons why the Chatta- 
nooga Interstate Fair Association bought 
two Case tractors for demonstrations. 
These tractors, a 10-18 and 10-23, will be 
delivered this week and immediately put 
to work on farms in the vicinity of Chatta- 
nooga. Hamilton county, in which this 
city is situated, has twelve or thirteen 
tractors scattered through it. The plan of 
the association is’to make the tractors self- 
supporting, so that when they are finally 
worn out there will be money to buy new 
ones. 

The outline of the working schedule of 
these tractors is as follows: Two men have 
been hired as operators, both familiar with 
power farming, who receive besides their 
daily wages a certain sum for every acre 
plowed, disked or harrowed. The ma- 
chines will operate in different parts of 
the country. Each man will carry his own 
fuel and supplies, as many of the farms 
in this section of the country do not carry 
these. 

The men will pick their customers, who 
are to pay not more than $2.50 for having 
the land turned, 75 cents for having it 
disked and a proportional sum for drag 
harrowing. A minimum of 5 acres is to 
be worked, but many of the. farmers work- 
ing small tracts of land can club and thus 
get the minimum figure. 

The farmer whose land is being worked 
will board the tractor man. 





PRICE CORRECTION 


The Liberty engine support for Fords 
sells at $4. Through a typographical error 
this appeared as $14 in the advertisement 
by the maker, the Motor Support Co., in the 
issue of March 27. 





AXLE BUILDER CHANGES NAME 


Flint, Mich., March 31—The Walker- 
Weiss Axle Co. has changed its name to 
that of the Flint Motor Axle Co. The 
policy remains unchanged, however. Mr. 
Walker, who was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, disposed of his interests last 
April before entering Government serv- 
ice. He is now general manager of the 
M. & 8. Gear Co., Detroit. His stock was 
taken over by the other members, and the 
officers are: President, C. H. Bonbright; 
vice-president and general manager, F. J. 
Weiss; secretary, H. E. Schweitzer. 
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French Makers in Union—to Make Cheap Car 


Will Avoid Direct Competition and Pool Purchasing 


ARIS, March 14—By mail—Ten French 
p ear manufacturers have formed a 
union to make their purchases in common, 
thus getting the advantage of lower rates, 
to standardize many parts of their cars, to 
avoid direct competition by the production 
of similar models and to produce a joint 
cheap car. The ten firms involved are 
Delage, Darracq, Clement-Bayard, Unic, 
Aries, Charron Limited, Delahaye, Brasier, 
Chenard-Walcker and Lorraine-Dietrich. 

While the war was in progress it was 
suggested the French manufacturers 
should co-operate through their national 
association to avoid direct competition and 
to get the advantage of standardization of 
parts. After negotiations had been carried 
out it was realized the entire trade was too 
big for real co-operation to be carried out. 
As a consequence the initiative was taken 
by Louis Delage of getting together a group 
of manufacturers who would reveal their 
plants to one another and who would co- 
operate toward standardization and low 
cost of production. The. ten firms forming 
this group are all, roughly, of the same 
financial and engineering importance. The 
biggest does not employ more than 6000 
workers and the smallest has a staff of 
2000. They do not all aim at producing the 
same type of car—indeed, one of the ob- 
jects of the union is to prevent this—but 
they all do good engineering work. 


Avoids Competition 


One of the first results of this union is 
that no firm will build more than two 
models, and, as far as possible, each one 
will endeavor to avoid coming into direct 
competition with the type of car built by 
another member of the union. To make 
this possible, the members agree to put 
their plans before the union and in case of 
dispute to submit to arbitration. An engi- 
neer who was formerly with the Delahaye 
company has been appointed general engi- 
neer for the union and will work on ques- 
ticns of standardization and records for the 
benefit of all the ten firms. 

Advantages from standardization will be 
a little longer in coming. It has already 
been decided, however, that these ten manu- 
facturers will reduce tire sizes to four. The 
union now is working on the standardiza- 
tion of electric equipment, size and type 
of battery, size of bolts and nuts, size of 
brake liners, size of steering wheels, gaso- 
line connections, magneto bases and coup- 
lings, body dimensions and fittings, ete. 
There is no intention of stultifying design. 
Every manufacturer will be free to follow 
his own design, but he will at all times 
endeavor to work in with the standards 
adopted by the union. 

It is quite possible there will be a con- 
siderable exchange of finished material be- 
tween these factories as work progresses. 
For instance, Delage now makes a piston 
of 80-mm. bore for a high-class six-cylinder 
ear. There is no reason why he should not 
also make the pistons for the Charion four- 
cylinder car, which has same bore. Another 
firm well equipped for cutting spiral bevel 
gears could very advantageously cut these 
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gears for two or three other members of 
the group. 

As the scheme is developed a very power- 
ful appeal can be made to the public. The 
buyer will be disposed to make his pur- 
chases inside this group when he realizes 
that most of the electrical equipment is 
t] _ same for the twenty cars built by these 
ten firms; when he realizes that fifteen out 
of twenty front springs are interchange- 
able, that most of the ball bearings are the 
same size and type, that a length of fan 
belting will be the same from whatever firm 
it is bought—in a word, that he has the 
stocks of ten dealers at his disposal in- 
stead of one. 

In addition to this scheme, which is 
absolutely new to the French public and un- 
doubtedly will appeal to their sense of 
economy, it is the intention of the union 
to build a joint cheap car. The designs are 
being got out in common with a view to 
low cost of production, and it is understood 
each firm shall build the part for which it 
is best fitted. There will be a separate 
assembly plant and selling organization. 





4700 EXHIBITORS AT LYONS 


Lyons, France, March 10—By mail—The 
trade fair which is being held here unites 
4700 exhibitors with $4,000,000 worth of 
goods and has become so big that it has 
been decided to split it into two parts, 
one to be held in the spring and the other 
in the fall. The motor section, which has 
its own special building, will be included in 
the spring meeting. 

The motor section this year is just suffi- 
ciently big and important to give an indica- 
tion of what is going to happen in France 
during the next six months. An interval of 
rather less than four months has elapsed 


Resta May Drive 


ARIS, March 14—By mail—Dario Resta 
doubtless will get the Sunbeam which 
was to have been driven by Josef Chris- 
tiaens at Indianapolis. The first car will 
remain in the hands of Jean Chassagne. 
There is a possibility of the Sunbeam com- 
pany preparing a third car for this race. 
The name of the driver is not announced. 
Duray Wants Car 
Arthur Duray is endeavoring to get one 
of the Nagant Grand Prix racers which 
have been hidden away in Belgium for the 
last four years. These cars, which are on 
the Peugeot lines, were built for the race 
in the 1914 French Grand Prix. They re- 
turned to Belgium after this race, and 
when war broke out they were concealed so 
cleverly the Germans never were able to 
find them, although they searched for them 
for four years. Duray says the cars are in 
good shape, and it is his hope to get one 
out and prepare it in time for Indianapolis. 
André Boillot, the youngest and only sur- 
viving brother of the famous Georges, cer- 


since the signing of the armistice, this be- 
ing too short a time to allow more than a 
few makers to get out new models. 

Entirely new cars have been built by 
Delage, Berliet, Fiat, A. 8S. S., Peugeot, 
Rochet-Schneider, Citroen and Sigma. All 
the others are intermediate models. 





EUROPEAN POST-WAR CARS 


Chicago, March 29—Five of Europe’s 
prominent manufacturers have announced 
post-war models of cars. Fiat, Delage, 
Citroen, Voisin and Vauxhall each during 
the war engaged extensively in war produc- 
tion for the Allied interests, have already 
reconstructed their factories and adapted 
them for light car construction on quan- 
tity basis. American practice, but with 
European refinements, is in evidence on all 
these models. Starting and lighting elec- 
tric systems are universal, but most in evi- 
dence is the small engine design necessi- 
tated by the lack of gasoline, now selling 
for $1.20 a gallon. 

One hundred cars a day is the production 
figure which is astounding the motor car 
industry in France. Citroen has promised 
this by the end of April and is now estab- 
lishing service stations throughout France. 
This is an illustration of the trend toward 
American practice. 





FRENCH TAX ON U. S. CARS 


Chicago, March 31—Advices from MoTror 
AGE’s European correspondent are to the 
effect that while no actual vote was taken, 
the Inter-Allied Congress of Automobile 
Manufacturers held in Paris recently de- 
cided on an import duty of 45 per cent on 
American cars and 10 per cent on European 
cars. Only a brief official summary of the 
proceedings was given to the public, and no 
information on the import duties was given 
out. 


Sunbeam May 31 


tainly will come to Indianapolis. Young 
Boillot counts on getting a 150-cu. in. 
Peugeot, which is in the hands of private 
owners at present. This car is being 
worked on now, and if finished by April 15, 
Boillot will bring it to America and start 
in the Indianapolis race. With only half 
the cylindrical capacity of his rivals, he 
has not much hope of winning first prize, 
but he believes that on a distance of 500 
miles he can get within the prize money 
and make a very interesting demonstra- 
tion. If the car is not ready in time, Boil- 
lot will come to America to give flying ex- 
hibitions during the race, using one of the 
latest types of French army scout ma- 
chines. André Boillot has been a fighting 
air man during nearly the whole of the 
war and.has many German planes to his 
credit. He entered the air service imme- 
diately after his brother Georges was 
killed. The only other member of the Boil- 
lot family was killed while leading an in- 
fantry attack. 
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Motors at the Lyons Fair in France 


At the right is shown the new 
Fiat 12-16 hp. car 


The Berliet five-passenger car 
with disk wheels and detach- 


able rims 








This Darracgq coupe fitted to a 
16-hp. chassis also was at 
Lyons 


The new Peugeot track-laying 
farm tractor 





Above—Schneider car with radiator 
in front and detachable upholstery 


Left — New four-cylinder four-pas- 
senger Peugeot 
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quipment -+ System = Efficiency 





This is the main service station of this concern 
4 


These Two Have Made It Possible for the 
Electric Station to Develop Specialized Service 
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LECTRICAL equipment is baffling to trical work, furnishing specialized service The first requisite of the complete elec- 





the owner, and reasonably so. It isthe and solving thereby many problems for tric service station, it is conceded, is equip- : 
product of engineers who have given the both owner and general repairman, has be- ment, and this the U. 8. Auto Supply Co. 
best they have in the development of that come a necessity. Howthe U.S. Auto Sup- has. Next comes system, without which an . 
particular system or part. The electric ply Co., Chicago, meets this necessity can accurate record of jobs, parts and so on is ; 
service station, therefore, doing only elec- be gleaned from the following. impossible and divorced from which even ’ 
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Looking down the driveway in this electric service station, note the battery and parts counters with cashier between 
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the best of equipment could avail little. 
The system at this concern’s establishment 
includes a perpetual inventory of spare 
parts. In this Way a supply of parts is al- 
ways on hand, and exact knowledge as to 
the quantity in the stockroom is instantly 
available. 

The system also makes allowance for the 
owner’s suggestions, if any, as to the re- 
pairs on his car. His exact wishes are set 
down in writing and entered on the repair 
form. If there is doubt as to the owner’s 
diagnosis being right, he is told so before 
the work is begun and is advised as to the 
real trouble. No work starts until the own- 
er gives his written consent and knows ex- 
actly what the cost will be. 

This method eliminates the old question 
of why did you repair that thing or do this 
thing without asking me. The owner knows 
in many cases that the work was needed, 
but the idea of proceeding without his con- 
sent is against the principles of the U. S. 
Auto Supply Co. | 
Free Battery Service 


Free battery service is another thing that 
is making friends for this company. Of 
course, this costs money, but the company 
says it pays. The owner, driving in, has 
his battery tested. The specific gravity in 
each cell is recorded on duplicate forms, 
one going to the owner and the other to 
the company’s files. The amperage charge 
and discharge rates are taken, and water is 
put in the battery. The owner comes in 
every two weeks. 

The records show that while the large 
battery repair work has been reduced be- 
cause of the expert attention, the volume 
of smaller repair work has increased. Profit 
on small jobs is greater ordinarily than on 
the big job. The owner soon brings in his 
friend, and the result is that where one 
man came in to have the sediment removed 
from the battery, there now are two. 

The personal comfort of the owner also 
has been taken into consideration. This is 
assuming more importance than ever be- 
eause of the women who now drive cars. 
It might be within the bounds of reason to 
expect a man to sit. on a.soapbox while a 
new lamp is being installed, but to expect 
this of a woman is a different matter. This 
company has arranged for a waiting room. 
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Below — This is called the battery 
counter. All repair jobs are taken 
and all rentals passed out across this 
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True, this does not help the repair of the 
car, but’ the owner leaves with the satis- 
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Above is the electrical repair de- 
partment for generators, starting 
motors and magnetos, while in the 
section below batteries are repaired 
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faction that he has been taken care of. He 
has endured no discomfort. 

The UV. S. Auto Supply Co. also cares for 
its employees’ comfort. The illustration of 
the battery repair room shows how fresh 
sawdust is sprinkled on the floor every 
morning to do away with the disagreeable- 
ness of the acid-soaked floor. 

The electrical repair department has a 
very complete testing and repair room. A 
revolving shaft on the ‘table enables sev- 
eral generators to be tested at the same 
time. The board above the table is equipped 
with ammeters and voltmeters and resist- 
ance units, so the output of the generator 
can be determined and adjusted without 
installing in the car. 
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Note the extremely neat parts department maintained by service station 


New batteries are kept in special dry 
rooms, and the battery is dry also. When 
a new battery is purchased it is sent to the 
battery room filled with electrolyte charged 
and installed. While the battery is charg- 
ing a battery is lent free of charge to 
the purchaser. 

To get this specialized service the pur- 
chaser of a new car has only to drive 
around to see this company and have the 
battery registered. He thus becomes en- 
titled to free service and expert attention. 
The success of the concern further is illus- 
trated in that the company started with a 
capitalization of $5,000, has increased it to 
$50,000 in three years. 





TRADE IN ROCKIES GROWING 
Denver, Col., March 28—All branches of 
the automotive industry are making sub- 
stantial gains throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tain territory, and leading distributers pre- 


dict that cars, trucks, tractors and electric 
lighting systems will play a big part in 
reconstruction enterprises. Although buy- 
ing has not quite returned to normal, espe- 
cially in respect to cars, encouraging 
progress is being made. In fact, some 
dealers express surprise at the rapid change 
in market conditions since the armistice 
was signed, particularly because a heavy 
trade was not looked for during the winter 
months. 


Several dealers are unable to get enough 
cars to fill their orders, and there is a gen- 
eral looking forward to increased produc- 
tion promised on a large scale by June or 
July. The demand for cars is expected to 
be brought practically up to normal by the 
automotive show to be held in the Denver 
stockyards stadium and adjoining buildings 
April 1-3, while other branches of the 
motor trade are believed to need but little 
stimulus so far as demand alone is con- 
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eerned. But the show, naturally, is counted 
upon to benefit every line of the motor in- 
dustry in many respects, particularly 
through educating both “he public and 
dealers in regard to technical and practical 
features of convenience, progress and 
money-saving service to be gained from 
the various machines and equipment in the 
exhibit, which will cover more than 50,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. 





GARDNERS CONSIDER CAR 


St. Louis, March 31—Russell E. Gardner 
and his two sons, Russell E. Gardner, Jr., 
and Fred W. Gardner, have established 
offices and an engineering workshop here 
to determine the possibilites of manufac- 
turing a four-cylinder, low-priced car. The 
organization is now known as Russell E. 
Gardner & Sons. 


The operations now under way are 
located in the former Studebaker branch 
building. This building was vacated some 
time ago when the Studebaker plan of dis- 
tribution was changed. 


R. E. Gardner, Jr., says that engineering 
work is under way but no definite steps 
toward organization have been taken and 
none will be taken until the details of the 
product are worked out. His father, he 
says, wishes to follow the same policy that 
made him famous the country over as a 
buggy manufacturer, that of the ‘‘lowest 
priced article of good quality possible.’’ 


Gardner was formerly owner of the 
Banner Buggy Co. and later he operated the 
Chevrolet Motor Car Co. of Missouri. When 
his two sons enlisted in the navy at the 
beginning of the war, he sold his interest 
in the Chevrolet to the General Motors 
Co., for $1,000,000, he announced. Now 
that his sons are back, he is planning to aid 
them in organizing a vehicle business. 


Service Association 





Here are the new officers of the National Automotive Electric 


established a bureau of complaint. 


Anyone unfairly treated by 


(a a 


PS es ch ce et oe 


a member can register his disapproval, and steps will be taken 
About thirty electric 
service concerns, scattered from Detroit to the Pacific coast, 
belong. A campaign of publicity is to be conducted to make 
the public familiar with the service sign of the organization. 
It is expected this will be of great value to members 


Service Association. They are, from left to right: Alfred E. 
Urban, Pellett Magneto Co., vice-president; M. R. Rosen, US L 
Auto Supply Co., treasurer; Arthur Jones, Arthur Jones Electric 
Co., president, and John W. Ruzicka, executive secretary, 
Chicago. 

The association is starting a membership campaign and has 


to get better service from that member. 
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Tractor Versus Farm Horse 
Land Too Valuable and Feed Too High 


for lowa Farmer to Keep Work Animals 


Ds MOINES, Iowa, March 28—The 
reason which seems to transcend all 
others in importance in the degree of in- 
fluence it has to induce the farmer in 
Iowa to buy a tractor is the staggering 
figure to which horse maintenance has 
reached, figured on the basis of the number 
of acres it takes to feed a horse for a 
year. This and the value of an acre of 
Iowa farm land and the value of the stuff 
that can be raised on that acre. 

In talking with Iowa dealers who sell 
tractors, one encounters the unanimous 
opinion that, whenever it is possible to get 
a farmer to sit down and figure, he in- 
variably is convinced that the horse is a 
mighty expensive powerplant for him and 
that a tractor, insofar as it can displace 
horses, is a far more economical proposi- 
tion. 

The farmer may not buy a tractor imme- 
diately, but he is strongly inclined that 
way. Unfortunately, there are other things 
which must be taken into consideration. 
It happens that Iowa has hardly a farm 
upon which corn is not grown extensively. 
Corn must be planted, cultivated and har- 
vested. To only a limited extent as yet 
can these processes be performed with 
tractor power. The ordinary tractor will 
not plant corn conveniently. It is almost 
impossible to cultivate corn with it. It 
hardly can be used for harvested corn. 
For all these operations the horse is essen- 
tial, and these are universal operations on 
Iowa farms. 

Ordinary Tractor Fails 

It follows that the ordinary tractor, be- 
cause of these limitations, is only partially 
efficient for the Iowa farmer. He must 
keep the greater number of his horses, any- 
way, and no matter how convincingly the 
figures of tractor maintenance may point 
to economy when compared with the cost 
of horse maintenance, he cannot substi- 
tute one for his horses in what is perhaps 
the most essential work he has to do. This 
fact deters many farmers from buying 
tractors at this time. 

This same fact explains, also, the pop- 
ularity enjoyed by the one tractor which 
will plant and cultivate corn. It likewise 
suggests possibilities for other tractors 
designed to do the same things. But even 
60, these same tractors are relatively ineffi- 
cient for the harvesting of corn, where 
the corn has to be husked, and, therefore, 
they, too, suffer to a considerable extent 
in consequence. When a practicable corn 
picker shall have been developed which 
v a snap and elevate the corn into a 

ailer wagon, the whole train to be drawn 
a ‘ough the corn field by a tractor, then the 
problem of substituting the general- pur- 
pose tractor for the horses on the corn belt 
fim will have been substantially solved. 
When that times comes there will have 
been given a wonderful impetus to tractor 
bu ving. There are rumors that such a corn 

icker is being developed. It is to be 
hoped these rumors may be true. 











By Fred M. Loomis 


Motor Age Editorial Staff 


It is this condition, too, which furnishes 
the justification for the belief that there 
is a bright future ahead for the motor eul- 
tivator. Forgetting the difficulties of the 
corn harvest for a moment, and assuming 
they will be satisfactorily solved before 
long, it can be demonstrated that with 
the ordinary tractor, the motor truck and 
the motor cultivator, the corn-belt farm 
may be practically motorized. Many are 
convinced that this will come very soon. 
Surely, it looks plausible and possible. But 
one who knows corn belt conditions will re- 
serve judgment on this until the harvest- 
ing of the corn is provided for. 

However, thousands of farmers will buy 
tractors. Even admitting the impossibility 
of complete motorization under present 
conditions, any tractor will reduce the 
horse population of the corn belt farm to 
some extent. And this is important because 
of the high cost of horse maintenance and 
the high value of land. 

Take the value of the land, for instance, 
Forty acres near Waukon sold recently for 
$240 an acre. Another 40 acres in the 
same neighborhood sold for $250 an acre. 
In Boone county, Iowa, since Feb. 28, there 
have been recorded 240 farm land transfers, 
with an aggregate value of $2,061,446.15, 
or at a per-acre valuation of between $200 
and $300. 

These merely are typical prices and 
might be duplicated in every county in the 
state. Now the point is this: Irrespective 
of-the value of the land, it has been proved 
it takes the produce from five acres 
whether it be corn, oats or hay, to keep 
one horse fed for one year. Doesn’t it look 
ridiculous to invest from $1,000 to $1,500 
in land just to feed one measly $100 or 
$150 horse for one year? To-day’s horse 
market values horses at from $75 to $150, 
with a top value of $250 for the very best. 
Also, corn is quoted here at $1.35 a bushel, 
oats at 50 cents a bushel and hay at $20 
aton. Doesn’t it look even more ridiculous 
to put food at those prices for 8760 hr. 
into an engine which works on the average 
only an eighth of that time, or 1000 hr. 
a year? It surely does, and it doesn’t take 
the farmer very long to see it when the 
facts are presented to him in the right way. 


When Good Investment 


Of course, irrespective of the fact that 
under present conditions the ordinary 
tractor cannot displace a large proportion 
of the horses on the corn-belt farms, a 
tractor can be proved to be a good invest- 
ment for a man who works 160 acres or 
more, but the figures are not so concrete, 
the facts not so obvious and the economies 
and advantages not so plain. It is more 
difficult to make the farmer see, realize and 
believe them in advance. The farmer must 
convince himself by experience of the 
truth of these more obscure facts. For this 





reason it is perhaps as well that another 
influence is at work in Iowa pushing the 
tractor into the arms of the farmer. This 
is the fact that the boy wants a tractor. 

Farmers are buying tractors for their 
sons. One recently bought a Fordson and 
gave it to his fifteen-year-old boy for a 
plaything, just as he would have bought 
him a toy wagon or a sled a few years ago. 
That kid actually joy rides on it. He runs 
it around at top speed all over the place 
and has more fun than a box of monkeys. 
Incidentally he does some useful work with 
it and is demonstrating the value of a 
tractor. Also, incidentally, the possession 
of the tractor has cured him of any notion 
that he wants to get off the farm. 

Some of the boys are coming back from 
the war now, too, and are going back 
onto the farms. Their military experience 
gave them familiarity with automotive 
equipment and broadened their conceptions 
of the usefulness and convenience of such 
equipment. These boys want tractors, nay, 
they insist upon having tractors, and dad, 
even if he himself is not thoroughly con- 
vinced of the utilitarian value of a tractor, 
buys one for the boy out of very joy that 
he has the son back home with him again. 

The younger boys, too young to have 
gone to war, upon whom fell the burden 
of the hard work on the farm when the 
brothers and the hired man went, insist 
upon having a tractor to help them out. 
Dad is so glad to have them stay under 
any conditions that he buys them the 
tractors they want whether he believes in 
them implicitly or not. 


Iowa Farmers Rich 

For Iowa farmers are rich, passing rich. 
They are buying cars, trucks, tractors, farm 
lighting plants and other automotive 
equipment. As was said at a recent gather- 
ing of car dealers, there are so many cars 
in Iowa the entire population might climb 
at one and the same time into the lowa- 
owned cars and all take a joy ride, leaving 
no one at home. In other words, there now 
is owned in Iowa one car for every five 
inhabitants of the state. 

The Iowa farmer is committed to auto- 
motive equipment. He has bought cars. 
He is buying trucks and tractors. He will 
buy thousands more. The future of the 
automotive business in Iowa is so bright 
it dazzles. 

And what is the fact in Iowa is to a 
greater or less exent the fact in every 
other of the corn-belt states. The same 
reasons which are influencing the farmers 
of Iowa to buy automotive equipment exist 
just as potently in other states. The same 
facts exist. The same arguments hold. 
The possibilites are the same everywhere. 
This is what makes the automotive busi- 
ness so alluring. And this is why the up- 
to-date and progressive car dealer is reach- 
ing out and getting control of this busi- 
ness. For that’s just what he is doing— 
but that’s another story, which will be told 
later and with the facts to prove it true. 











No. 29 


O —I intend to build a garage either of concrete 
or brick. The building is to be 50 by 100 
ft., and the entire front is to be of glass, as well 
as about 30 ft. on the side, as it is to be located 
on a corner lot. The front is to be used for a 
car display room, as well as for accessories sales- 
room and office. It will have a partition about 
30 or 40 ft. from the front, to separate the shop 
from the front.—Reader, Stuttgart, Ark. 


Though you say nothing of storage in 
your inquiry, we assume you will do a stor- 
age business in proportion to your capac- 
ity. We have designed your garage to ac- 
commodate a maximum of sixteen cars. If 
your repair business is more of an item 
than the storage, then you will need a 
larger space for your shop, which will 
necessitate cutting down the garage proper, 
though the general scheme can remain the 
same. 

With an entrance and exit on the side 
street, and an aisle sweeping around be- 
tween these two, there should be no con- 
gestion, even though the space is limited. 
Half of the front is given over to accessory 
show windows, while the other half and 
30 ft. on the side street are reserved for 
displaying cars. 

The outer office is inclosed by a railing, 
so the accessory salesmen may be in the 
office when there is no business and may 
see one who enters the front door to trade 
or look over the cars. 

We suggest that hollow tile would be 
cheaper than brick or concrete for solid 
walls. If extra strength were needed, tiers 
of them could be filled with concrete, re- 
inforced with steel rods. Facing brick, 
would be, of course, necessary on street 
elevations. 


No. 30 


Q—We are making arrangemerts to convert 
our repairshop into an exclusive Ford repair- 
shop. Our shop space will accommodate fourteen 
cars, and we anticipate that with proper man- 
agement we will be taxed to full capacity at all 
times. Now what we want to know is exactly 
what your opinion is in the way of installing all 
the necessary equipment, where it should be 
located to be most convenient, how to use it 
properly and how to take care of it. We have 
a forge, anvil, emery wheel on stand and three 
vises distributed about the shop in the manner 
shown by the plan of the shop which we inclose. 
—Reader, Brooklyn, N. Y 

The dimensions of your shop as given to 
us in your plan are shown. The machinery 
is at one end of the shop and represents 
those articles which will be operated by 
the electric motor through the line shafting 
and pulleys. Before ordering pulleys it is 
well to have this equipment on hand so the 
proper size pulleys will be obtained for the 
operation, at proper speed, of each piece 
of machinery. 

Referring to the layout of the repairshop 
space it will be noticed that there is room 
to.place twelve cars. To attempt to place 
more would necessitate crowding and 
would mean considerable loss of time by 
each workman in jumping over or crawling 

between cars. The electric motor, burn- 
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Motor AGE is receiving many in- 
quiries for garage plans which do 
not give sufficient information to per- 
mit an intelligent reply. There are 
certain things which should be 
known to lay out the proper plan for 
a@ garage, and inquiries are urged in 
asking for such plans to be sure to 
include the following information: 


Rough pencil sketch showing 
size and shape of plot and its 
relation to streets and alleys. 

What departments are to be 
operated and how large it is ex- 
pected they will be. 


Number of cars on the sales 


floor. 

Number of cars it is expected 
to garage. 

Number of men employed in 
repairshop. 


And how much of an accessory 
department is anticipated. 


ing-in and running-in stand, drill press and 
grinder require practically all the space at 
the rear of the shop, and a front axle stand, 
rear axle stand and three engine stands 
are to be placed. This will require the 
space set off in No. 6. It will leave com- 
fortable room for only eleven cars, but 
with the equipment suggested there is no 
doubt but what the room allowed will be 
sufficient, as the work will be turned out in 
less than half the time required in the or- 
dinary way. 

The rear axle and front axle repair 
stands may be installed in space No. 6. With 
reference to the engine repair stands, we 
suggest the portable type, which can be 
rolled over the floor. By procuring this 
type it will not be necessary to reserve 
any particular space for them, and they 
can be moved to any place of most con- 
venience. Several types of portable cranes 
are to be had but in selecting one for this 
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particular shop it must be remembered that 
one just heavy enough for Ford work is all 
that is necessary. While these cranes will 
cost in the neighborhood of $50, the re- 
pairshop should not be without one. The 
twelve small horses referred to may be 
nothing more than a shop-made affair. The 
carbureter tester may have been misnamed 
in this instance, but it is intended that one 
will understand it to be a device for test- 
ing the carbureter for gasoline leakage. 
This also can be made in the shop. The 
lamp tester used to determine whether the 
lamp is burned out or not can be made by 
the shop mechanic. The piston lapping tool 
may be made with the idea of operating it 
by hand, with the electric drill or with 
the drill press. These can also be made 
in the shop. 

The remainder of the equipment excep 
the coal tester, can be purchased from your 
supply house. It is advisable to select a 
reboring tool which can be operated by the 
drill press, because the hand operation is 
very tiresome and for that reason not so 
fast. 

On the special tools’ workbench the fol- 
lowing tools should be kept when not in use: 
Reboring tool, coil and magneto tester, mag- 
net recharger, carbureter tester, lamp test- 
er, valve reseating and refacing tools, pis- 
ton lapping tool, wheel pullers, piston 
clamp, connecting rod aligner, assortment 
of drills. The coil and magneto tester, if 
the Ford outfit, will be bolted to the bench. 
So will the connecting rod aligner and pis- 
ton clamp, each in their most convenient 
locations. The carbureter tester can be se- 
cured to the wall without interfering with 
any of the tools on the bench. A shelf be- 
neath the table of’ the bench will accom- 
modate the electric drill, reboring tool 
and taps and dies. A drawer with sufficient 
partitions and lined with canvas should be 
constructed to fit in directly beneath the 
table of the bench for tke safe keeping of 
the reamers. 

Instructions as a general rule accompany 
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any new arti.le purchased, and the burn- 
ing-in stand is probably the only’ one whit 
may not be familiar to the average repair- 
shop, unless it be the reboring tool. With 
r ference to the burning-in instructions the 
following will be general and sufficient: 

1—Set engine in engine repair stand 

2—Place crankshaft in bearings of bloc. 

3—Place all three main bearing caps in 
their relative positions. 

4—-Rock bearing caps on crankshaft. If 
caps do not rock, file enough off so thcy 
will rock on the crankshaft 0.004 to 0.006 
with two shims on each shaft side of jour- 
nal. If the caps should rock more than 
this, enough shims should be inserted to 
reduce the rock. 

S—After all caps have an equal roc‘, 
draw down main bearing bolts. 

6—Place cylinder block in burning-in 
machine, secure it with the fasteners and 
clamps constructed for the purpose. Throw 
in clutch and let crankshaft revolve for 
about 1% min. at 175 to 200 r.p.m. 

7—Release clutch and turn the crank- 
shaft by hand with whatever the manufac- 
turer has arranged for the purpose. If 
this can be done, the bearings are suffi- 
ciently burned in, but if not, the operation 
should be repeated for about 30 sec. and 
tried again. Repeat this until the crank- 
shaft can be turned by hand. 

8—Remove cylinder block and insert pis- 
tons and connecting rods. 

§9—File enough off connecting rod caps 
so that they will rock 0.004. 

10—Clamp all four connecting rods and 
cotter pin them. 

11—Put oil on all main bearings to pre- 
vent them from further burning while burn- 
ing the connecting rod bearings. 

12—Repeat burning-in operation as for 
main bearings. Let run until crankshaft 
ean be turned by hand as in the former in- 
stance. 
ings now are finished and the engine is 
ready for assembly. 


Using Reboring Tool 


It is necessary to adjust the reboring tool 
accurately for size and line it up properly 
with the cylinder. Do not make the mis- 
take of applying oil to the blades while re- 
boring the cylinder, as this will collect the 
iron shavings and badly disfigure the sur- 
face of the cylinder wall. 

Care should be taken with the handling 
of reamers. There seems to be a tempta- 
tion on the part of the operator to work 
a@ reamer backward and forward in the 
bushing, that is, screw it in to the right and 
unscrew it to the left. This is certain de- 
struction and is a practice which should 
not be indulged in because the cutting 
edges of the reamer are ruined. Always turn 
the reamer in the same direction, to the 
tight, even when removing it from the 
work, 

Good judgment and a little knowledge of 
tools will take care of the remainder of the 
equipment. 

Maintenance of the equipment will in- 
clu’e the electric motor, the drill press, 
griuder, reboring tool, coil and magneto 
tester, air compressor, chisels and punches. 
Eaci can be kept up with careful usage 
proper and regular cleaning and oiling. It 
may be found necessary to give the electric 
motcr attention at times, but it is advisa- 
ble io turn this part of the maintenance 
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over to a competent electrician, if possible. 
As for the chisels and punches and drills, 
they may be kept in perfect shape by dress- 
ing them down on the emery wheel. 


Complete equipment might include the 
following: 


A 10-hp. electric motor. 

Combination burning-in and running-in ma- 
chine. 

Drill press. 

Grinder. 

Rear axle repair stand. 

Front axle repair stand. 

Three engine repair stands. 

Reboring tool. 

Portable lifting crane. 

Twelve small horses for holding cars when 
front or rear end is removed. 

Coil and magneto tester. 

Magnet recharger. 

Carbureter tester. 

Lamp tester. 

Air compressor and connections. 

Valve-reseating tool. 

Valve-refacing tool. 

Piston-lapping tool. 

Six wheel pullers. 

Set Ford taps and dies. 

Set Ford reamers. 

Piston clamp. 
' Connecting rod aligner. 

Arbor press and arbors. 

Set Ford socket wrenches. 

Two dollies for shifting cars about. 

Assortment of hammers, screwdrivers, 
punches, chisels, etc. 

Electric drill. 

Assortment of drills. 





FINANCING TRACTORS 


Des Moines, Iowa, March 28—Financing 
tractor purchases is something of a problem 
hére in Iowa.' This seems passing strange, 
but it is true, nevertheless. Farmers ad- 
here to their old habit of buying on time, 
and there is still enough of the old-time im- 
plement element in the tractor business to 
permit the perpetuation of time buying. 
There are rumors here and there that the 
implement men are being encouraged in 
this by terms given them on tractors by 
some of the manufacturers. It is said it is 
not uncommon for tractors to be placed in 
the hands of dealers practically on the 
‘-pay for when sold’’ plan. It is difficult 
to confirm this, but the situation is inter- 
esting enough to warrant a careful investi- 
gation to ascertain just what the facts are. 
For if the manufacturers are doing this, the 
credit sale idea of the implement dealer 



































will vitiate the tractor business, and it will 
be more difficult to institute the better 
business methods to which the automotive 
dealers are committed. 

But whatever the reason behind the sit- 
uation, it is certain the automotive dealers, 
disposed as they are to adopt cash methods, 
are being constrained to bow here and there 
to the prevalent custom. To their credit it 
may be said, however, they refuse in gen- 
eral to give as long terms of credit as do 
the implement dealers, and they insist on 
taking paper which is unquestionably dis- 
countable. 

What makes the problem of financing is 
the fact that not all the bankers look with 
favor on the tractor. 

A concern in Des Moines, the Iowa Guar- 
anteed Mortgage Co., attempted to work 
out a plan whereby tractors might be paid 
for in monthly installments, along the same 
plan as has been common in the motor car 
business. This provided for an initial pay- 
ment of 3314, 40 or 50 per cent, of the pur- 
chase price and installments to cover the 
balance. The company tried first to se- 
eure the co-operation of some of the trac- 
tor manufacturers but met with little en- 
couragement. It then tried to connect with 
the dealer direct with little more success. 
Finally it decided to withdraw from the 
tractor field entirely and says it is con- 
vinced that it is impossible to finance trac- 
tor sales on the basis proposed. 


The situation is one the automotive deal- 
er must solve. First, it appears, he must 
sell his banker. Here he must ask for the 
assistance and co-operation of the tractor 
manufacturer. Both are interested equally. 
Then cash must be insisted upon. Prac- 
tically any farmer in Iowa who is in a posi- 
tion to use a tractor can go to the bank 
and get the money to pay for it, provided 
the banker will let him have it. There is 
no question about the farmer being good 
for the money; but the banker may decline 
to lend when it is a matter of a tractor. 
Some bankers have been known to take 
that attitude. The banker must be reached 
effectively in some way, and herein lies 
the problem of financing tractor trade. 
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SECOND FLOOR. 


Layout of establishment of Brownell Auto Co., Birmingham, Ala., showing how the space is broken up 


Defects in Poor Service Building 


Although Dealer Builds Up Good Repu- 
tation, His Plant Has Many Faults 


ERE is an example of what many 
Southern dealers are up against. We 
show here a picture and ground plans of 
the Brownell Auto Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
which concern handles the Dodge Brothers, 
Jordan and Master truck. To make a long 
story short, their building is too small for 
them in one sense and yet it is large enough. 
By that we mean they are so situated that 
while room is plenty, it is so broken up as 
to be of not nearly the value it might be. 
The building for one thing was never 
meant to be a service station, but the com- 
pany got an option on the lease before it 
was completed and then got busy to make 
changes to meet their business as nearly as 
possible. A showroom was put in on the 
main floor and then three offices located to 
the rear of this. At the left side is a pas- 
sageway leading to the parts department, 
washrack, elevator and stairs going to the 
second floor. Unfortunately the light is 
bad on the second floor and there are too 
many posts in the way to move cars, to say 
nothing of trying to move around with a 
truck or two. So only a little of the repair 
work is done on the second floor. Most of 
it is done in the large one-story adjoining 
building. 
Cars Circle Service 


This is the service department and cars 
come in on one side and drive out the 
other. Access is had to the parts depart- 
ment as shown, while cars easily can be run 
to the elevator or washrack and right on 
through to the street. 

It is a pity that with so much room avail- 
able all the repair work cannot be done on 
the second floor, leaving the ground floor 
for showroom, offices, parts, washrack and 
emergency service. But the construction 


of the building and adjoining structure 
does not permit of a rearrangement like 
this. A new structure is the answer, and it 
is very probable this will be done. 

This concern has built up quite an envi- 
able reputation for service. While a MoToR 
AGE representative visited this place a car 
was towed in with a bent front axle, broken 
wheels, bent tie rod, ete. Instead of plac- 
ing the car somewhere in the corner to hold 
a post-mortem, it was immediately parked 
on the side and two men got busy remov- 
ing the bent and broken parts. The owner 
was told his car would be ready soon— 
and it was. The slogan here is: 

‘*Give the owner what he wants when he 
wants it.’’ 

Like other successful places this concern 
has men trained along certain lines. Thus 





one man is a good ignition man, another a 
good operator on bearings, etc. The job 
goes to the logical man and after the car 
is turned over to the owner, the service 
manager is not afraid to meet him face to 
face. 





CLINTON PLANS NEW TRUCK 

Detroit, March 28—The Clinton Motor 
Truck Co. is bringing out a 1-ton truck 
of a new design. This model was on the 
market before the war but, owing to war 
work and scarcity of material, manufac- 
ture was suspended. The Clinton com- 
pany will locate its main plant in Cleve- 
land, as most of the material used in the 
manufacture of the truck is produced in 
that vicinity. 








The one-story building is the service department of the Brownell company 
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Trade of Rockies Meets 


Convention: Postponed Several 


Times by Epidemic Is Held 
with 495 Delegates 


Dealers Backed by 
City Club 


the 


Denver 


ENVER, Col., March 28—The three 

leaders in the trade of this territory 
are F. C. Farquharson and 8. E. Norton, 
presidents, respectively, of the Rocky 
Mountain Auto Trades Association and the 
Denver Automobile Trades Association, and 
Harrison Goldsmith, manager of both or- 
ganizations. 

The larger trades body has members 
throughout Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, western Nebraska, western 
Kansas and northwestern Texas. The only 
part of this membership territory not rep- 
resented at the association’s recent Pueblo 
convention was Kansas. In all, 495 dele- 
gates—358 members and 137 non-members 
—attended this meeting, which had been 
postponed several times because of the in- 
fluenza epidemic, but which evidently did 
not suffer any loss of interest through the 
delay. More than 100 of the outside dele- 
gates came into the association at the con- 
vention. The visitors were entertained 
royally by the Pueblo Auto Trades Asso- 
ciation. . 

The speakers at the two-day event in- 
cluded association officers and President 
F. W. A. Vesper of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association; George M. Gra- 
ham, general sales manager of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Co. and chairman of the 
National Truck Committee, and President 
Edward 8S. Jordan, of the Jordan Motor 
Car Co. There were also short talks and 
lively reports by officials of local trades 
bodies throughout the territory and by in- 
dividual tradesmen. Co-operation, business 
eficiency and optimism were keynote senti- 
ments expressed on every hand. 

Besides President Norton and Secretary 
Goldsmith, the new officers of the Denver 
trades body are: Thomas M. Ray, Miller- 
Ray Motor Co., first vice-president; H. J. 
Arnold, Altitude Oil Co., second vice-presi- 
dent; L. R. Bach, Exide Battery Service, 
treasurer. 

The city trades body has become a bureau 
of the Denver Civic and Commercial Asso- 
ciation and thus has the backing of that 
association of 4000 members working 
through a members’ council, fourteen 
bureaus and seventy-three groups. 

President Norton of the trades associa- 
tion is president and general manager of 
the Norton-Buick Auto Co. and chairman 
of ihe Colorado Highways Motor Transport 
Committee, whose work has won national 
recognition. 





ETHEL JUDD McGUIRK DIES 

Chicago, March 28—Ethel Judd Me- 
Guirk, for six years active in trade organi- 
zation work in the Middle West, died of 
Pheumonia at his home here, March 23. 
Mr. MeGuirk was born, in Michigan on a 
farm, but left it when a boy. After leav- 
ing ‘usiness college he engaged in various 
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enterprises, working along promotion and 
development lines with success. 

About six years ago he was made sec- 
retary of the Garage Owners’ Association 
of Illinois and was a prime factor in carry- 
ing that association through its early days 
and bringing it down to its present posi- 
tion, with good membership and finances. 
He also contributed to organization work 
in other western states and was personally 
responsible for much of the success of trade 


association work even when he, as he often | 


did, remained in the background but con- 
tributed his effort and influence. Some of 
his best work for the trade is not known 
to the trade. | 

Some time ago he nominally withdrew 
from association work to concentrate on 
directory work and other private enter- 
prises, but his effort for organization was 
still being continued up to the time of his 
illness. 





SOUTH MAY HAVE TRACTOR PLANT 


Birmingham, Ala., March 28—This city 
is being discussed as a likely location for 
the manufacture of the Mobile tractor, 
which has its headquarters in Mobile, Ala. 
The claim is made that local machine shops 
and foundries could produce the tractor, 
but the officials of the company are desirous 
of putting up their own plant to manufac- 
ture other automotive products along with 
the tractor. The northern and western de- 
mands are supplied through the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., plant, where the machine goes 
under the name, Automotive tractor. 

A demonstration of the Mobile recently 
was given in Birmingham on a plot of 
ground just outside the city limits. The 
tractor pulled three 12-in. plows. In addi- 
tion, there are daily street demonstrations. 
Inasmuch as the land immediately around 
Birmingham is not suitable for farming 
with a tractor, the company feels its field 
lies right in the city, where the tractor 
ean be used for road work with trailers. 





LICENSING CARS IN QUEBEC 


Montreal, Canada, March 28—A new 
method of registering a car and securing a 
license to operate is being employed this 
year by the Quebee government. Hereto- 
fore the owner was required ‘to fill in an 
application each year. Now a new applica- 
tion is not necessary, provided the owner 
still has the same car. All he is required 
to do is to verify and sign the application 
form and send it, with the fee, which is 
indicated in a corner, to the collector of 
his district, who will renew the registra- 
tion. Both the registration and license 
are renewable the first of March. 

In case he has sold the car described in 
the application form, he must notify the 
collector, giving him the name and address 
of the person to whom the machine has 
been sold and ask him for a form of appli- 
cation for registration of the new machine. 

The registration fee in Quebec is based 
on the rate of 70 cents a horsepower. The 
calculation of horsepower is based on the 
following formula: Square the bore, mul- 
tiply by the stroke, multiply by the num- 
ber of cylinders and divide by ten. Then 
at 70 cents per horsepower it is easy to 
work out the fee, together with $1 for 
plates and $5 for an operator’s license. 
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To License Mechanics 


Oregon Bill Creates Board of 
Examiners for All Motor 
~ Repairmen 


Fee of $5 and Penalty Provided 


in Law 


ALEM, Ore., March 28—Mechanices here- 
S after will be licensed in this state. The 
legislature has passed a bill which creates 
a ‘*board of auto mechanics examiners,’’ 
before whom those who would work as 
mechanics must appear for examination. 
The license is good for a year. The fee is 
$5. It may be renewed but ‘‘the board 
may at any time revoke a license .. . for 
incompetency on the part of the holder... 
and for any other good and sufficient 
eause.’’ There are ten sections which sum 
up as follows: 

1—A board is created consisting of three 
appointed by the governor for one, two and 
three years respectively, the successor for 
each being appointed for three years. 

2—Act to go into power thirty days after 
signing, with secretary-treasurer author- 
ized to administer oaths, etc., with a bond 
not less than $3,000. 

3—Two members a quorum. 

4—-Members of the board to be mechanics 
and receive $10 a day for each day actually 
employed in this work, with necessary 
traveling expenses, ete., incurred in carry- 
ing out the act, fees to pay expenses. 

5—Board is to meet bi-monthly in Port- 
land, La Grande, Astoria, Klamath Falls 
and Eugene, notifying the county clerk of 
meeting dates, so they can be posted at the 
courthouse. 

6—A mechanic is defined as any person 
who shall work for hire or hold himself out 
to work for hire on a ear or truck. 

7—All desirous of a license must notify 
the secretary the 20th of the preceding 
month he will appear, with the fee. Here 
also provision is made for revoking a 
license on cause. 

8—The license is to be in duplicate, the 
original to be filed with the county clerk 
and the duplicate in the office or shop where 
the mechanic is employed. If the mechanic 
moves into another county he may get a 
certified copy of the original to file with 
the county clerk in the other county. Also 
the mechanic must notify the board of ex- 
aminers as to his change. 

9—The board is required to keep a regis- 
ter of all licenses, showing to whom and 
when licenses were issued, the register to 
be open to the public. 

10—Violation is to be deemed a mis- 
demeanor and is punishable by a fine not 
to exceed $100. 





MacDONALD DIRECTOR OF ROADS 


Washington, March 28—Thomas H. Mae- 
Donald, chief engineer of the Iowa state 
highway commission, has been appointed 
director of the Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Agriculture, succeeding Logan 
Waller Page, who died suddenly while at- 
tending the Chicago road convention last 
December. 
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This concern operates on a regular schedule and is one of the early comers in the field 


Growth of Rural Motor Express 


New Idea Advances More Rapidly in 


LL other activities are twentieth cen- 
tury activities, but that branch of 
transportation which operates over the 
highways, connecting rural America with 
the rest of the world, is eighteenth century 
in character. We have advanced in all lines 
of endeavor, but we have neglected the one 
which serves the main source of our food 
supply, the farmer. 

In an endeavor to remedy this defect, the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, realizing that the transportation 
machine was the motor truck entered into 
the work of organizing rural motor express 
lines. This work has been done by its 
Rural Motor Express Committee. The work 
has been of a national character, as it has 
embraced all states and all communities 
within those states. We have been carry- 
ing on this work in a semi-co-operative 
spirit with the National Highways Trans- 
port Committee. This has brought us in 
contact and co-operation with the state or- 
ganizations, and our endeavor has been to 
bring the prospective operator, whether he 
be farmer, city dweller or a body of men, 
into the work. 


West More Progressive 


In organizing this work’ the West has 
been more progressive than the East, and 
this has been for many reasons, as I will 
show you. 

During the last summer the farmers in 
the Arbon valley in Idaho, one of the dis- 
tricts which the railroads do not serve, de- 
voted their energies and their capital to 
the raising of the largest wheat crop in 
the history of that section. For a time it 
looked as though the effort in producing 


West Than East 
By F. W. Fenn 


N. A. C. O. Rural Motor Hepress Committee 


this crop had been wasted. Senator Cum- 
mings of Bannock County of that state 
wrote us a letter, stating that the crop 
would have to be moved by rural motor 
express and if this were not done the loss 
would be enormous and the farmers of that 
valley would not again raise such a crop by 
50 per cent—and this in a time when the 


world was crying for wheat. This crop 
was moved, and it was done by motor 
trucks, and saved. 

In Iowa Governor Harding has shown 
great interest in this work, and after five 
months’ intensive work on the part of 
farmers, motor car dealers and others 
every community now is served by a rural 





The rural motor express takes the freight to the door of the consumer 
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eapress. Recently one line, which is op- 
erating 157 motor trucks out of Council 
Bluffs, carried from that point from farm- 
ers to the Union stockyards at Omaha, Neb., 
the following livestock in the space of nine 
months: 18,498 head of cattle, 158,019 
head of hogs and 37,130 head of sheep. 


Another line in that state, running be- 
tween Albert Lea, Minn., and Mason City, 
Iowa, a distance of 42 miles, running over 
a dirt road, in a driving rainstorm, made 
the round trip in 6 hr. 40 min. Two trucks 
were used, one a %-ton and the other a 
144-ton International. To ship these loads 
by express would have cost $41.40, yet the 
trucks hauled it for $24.80, which covered 
all overhead. In Ohio, one large company, 
the Highways Motor Transport Co., operat- 
ing between Cleveland and Sandusky in 
the west and to Ashtabula and way stations 
on the east, 10 6-ton Packard trucks last 
summer hauled 20,000 crates of berries, 
25,000 bu. of grapes, while trucks hauling 
a 5-ton Troy trailer hauled 291 bu. of 
tomatoes, 9 bu. of cucumbers, 80 baskets 
of peaches and thirteen cans of cottage 
cheese on the truck and 230 bu. of tomatoes 
on the trailer. Not a basket or crate was 
broken. 


During the winter months farmers along 
this route have shipped a steady flow of 
vegetables, such as mangoes, cabbage, 
apples, onions, etc. In freezing weather in 
order to save the perishables heat will be 
provided in the truck through an exhaust 
system from the engine. 


Spokane Company Cited 

A large company operating out of Spo- 
kane, Wash., is operating sixteen Selden 
trucks of 5-ton capacity each. They are 
operating over a different route, running 
from 18 miles to 91, all over permanent 
hard-topped highways. The routes tra- 
versed by these motor trucks’ will 
cover a distance of 494 miles. In all, $68,- 
000 has been expended on the equipment, 
and the tonnage to be hauled over each 
route is to be 68,000 tons minimum a year. 
Feeders from sparsely settled communities 
will feed the main lines. These feeders 
will be composed of small units. 


Governor Gunter of Colorado issued a 
proclamation, setting aside November 15 as 
Motor Transport Day, and the state high- 
ways transport committee under the leader- 
ship of S. E. Norton as chairman, has 
made rural motor express penetrate into 
every corner of the state. 


Nebraska, under the progressive leader- 
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ship of Governor-Elect McKelvie, alsg will 
swing into line and contribute a link in the 
chain that is binding together a mighty 
West. 

California, Montana, Wyoming, South 
Dakota and Minnesota are doing their part 
in opening up vast agricultural sections 
through the installation of rural motor ex- 
press lines, which are contributing to Amer- 
ica’s stores of food. 

Rural motor lines in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, employing as many as fifteen 
trucks, are meeting with success, while 
many smaller lines are appearing daily. 

A network of rural lines is beginning 
to spread out over Illinois and Missouri, 
while around Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
Kansas City most of the livestock is be- 
ing brought into the stockyards by mo- 
tor trucks. 

One line in Deadwood, 8S. D., consumes 5 
hr. in running to Sundance, Wyo., although 
the railroad takes three days. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, since the war has operated a line of 
trucks between that point and Boston, car- 
rying their own products. Their trucks 
make the round trip in the time usually 
consumed by the express comanies in run- 
ning one way. 

In the east one small farmer, a few miles 
out of Albany, N. Y., who formerly barely 
made a living, purchased a motor truck 
and last year hauled 1,022,000 qt. of milk 
into Albany, carrying back loads of goods 
needed by the farmers. 

In the South, although the roads are the 
poorest in the country, progress has been 
rapid, for the rural express became a neces- 
sity. One line, operating over a dozen 
different routes out of Fort Smith, 
Ark., taking in the entire western part of 
that state and the eastern portion of Ok- 
lahoma, serves these communities with a 
fleet of fifteen large motor trucks—and 
serves them better than they were ever 
served by rail. Some of the towns actually 
depend on the line for the foodstuffs it 
brings. 

An inter-state line is reaching out from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Atlanta, Ga., and 
Birmingham, Ala. It is serving so well 
that it promises to extend over the entire 
South. Twenty-four large trucks are used. 
The rural motor express must not be con- 
sidered as being in competition with the 
railroads—for it is not. The growth of our 
country has made new demands, and the 
rural motor express has entered the field 
in some cases as feeder lines, while in 
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others it serves communities that have had 
no other service than the horse and wagon, 
while in still others it is lifting an added 
burden that has been placed on transporta- 
tion through one growth and expansion of 
our nation. Letters from several railroad 
officials state that the coming of the rural 
motor express is a blessing to the sections 
served, while many railroads are employ- 
ing motor trucks for short haulage. 


Sections all over the country, where year 
after year crops have been allowed to rot 
in the ground, now are being served by © 
rural express, and the farmers’ wares are 
reaching the centers of population in great- 
er quantity and in better condition than 
ever before. 


Suffolk County, Long Island, is the farm- 
ing section which furnishes New York with 
a large bulk of its foodstuffs. Most of this 
the farmer himself hauls by motor truck. 

Even Canada has caught the germ, for 
scores of small lines are now operating in 
different parts of the Dominion, while one 
large company in Toronto, stretching out 
to London on the west and south to Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo, expects to clear $100,000 
clear profit in the first year. 


A letter to the Rural Motor Express Com- 
mittee at the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 7 East Forty-second 
street, New York, will bring information 
on how to organize a line and a list of 
the lines that are now operating success- 
fully, which gradually are forming into a 
vast transportation system, that will serve 
every community, whether it be a city or a 
remote farming section and make our coun- 
try a better place to live in. 





TRAILER MAKERS ACTIVE 


Detroit, March 29—H. W. Perry has 
been appointed manager of the Trailer 
Manufacturers’ Association. For the last 
nine years he has been in the office of the 
N. A. C. C., as secretary of its commercial 
vehicie, good roads legislative and export 
committees and manager of the informa- 
tion department. Recently he has been in 
charge of the Washington N. A. C. C. office. 


Headquarters for the trailer organization 
are to be opened in New York May l. 
Objects of the association are to promote 
the trailer industry, encourage the intro- 
duction and use of trailers and their acces- 
sories, further the construction and mainte- 
nance of good roads, aid in bringing about 
uniform laws for the regulation of trailers, 
and so on. 
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Editor’s Note—Herewith is presented the 140th installment of a weekly series of articles begun in Motor AGE, issue of 


June 29, 1916, designed to give the repairman and motorist the knowledge which will enable them to care for and repair any 


and all of the electrical features of the car, no matter what make or model it may be. 


The first half of this series has been published in book form by the U. P. C. Book Co., Inc., 243-249 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, and is sold at $2.50. The remainder of the series will be published as a supplementary volume. 


Part CXL—Simms-Huff Electrical Systems 


HE Simms-Huff electric starting and lighting systems used on 
1915, 1916 and 1917 motor cars are two-unit systems in which 

the starting motor and generator are combined in a‘single machine. 
This electrical unit usually is mounted on the left side of the 
engine. It is connected mechanically to the engine by a sliding pin- 
ion when it is operating as a starting motor and driven by a belt 


from the engine when it is operating as a generator. The electrical . 


unit is a six-pole machine, and a shunt winding is provided on all 
six poles and a series winding on three of the poles. The battery 
used with these systems consists of two sections, and each of these 
sections is made up of three cells in series. The two sections of the 
battery are connected in series by a special starting switch when the 
electrical unit is operating as a motor and in parallel when the 
starting switch is in its normal position. When the electrical unit is 
operating as a motor, the shunt and series fields assist each other in 
producing turning effort and thus increase the torque of the motor. 
When the electrical unit is operating »* a generator the shunt and 
series fields are opposed to each other in their magnetizing actions, 
and the output is not excessive at the higher speeds. 
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The systems all are of the grounded, or single-wire, type with the 
negative terminal grounded. The regulation of the generator output 
is by a reversed series field in combination with a regulator of the 
constant-voltage type. The regulator is combined with the cutout 
and mounted under the left front seat on 1915 cars. On 1916 and 
later cars the combined cutout and regulator is carried on a cowl- 
board panel, together with the lighting and ignition switch, the 
ammeter and the fuse panel. The equipment on the 1917 motor cars 
differs very little from the equipment found on the 1916 ears. A 
current indicator is used instead of an ammeter, and the arrange- 
ment of the fuses is somewhat different. 


The earlier 1917 cars used magneto ignition, while the later 1917 
and 1918 cars use the Atwater Kent ignition system. The various 
parts of the magneto system are shown in Fig. 697. 


The cutout is of the electromagnetic type, and the circuit of the 
shunt winding is opened at the starting switch when the starting 
switch is closed for motor action so as to prevent the winding from 
being connected to the 12-volt battery. 
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Fig. 697—Wiring diagram of Simms-Huf installation of the 1916-1917 Maawell 
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Car and Model— Diam. 


Diameter 

Gasoline Oil and 

Tubing Tube Length 
Lexington—6-0... +; ‘a 1144,x12 
Liberty—10-B..... +; i, 250x654 
Locomobile—All.. °%% I/p 148x 8 
Maibohm—A ..... 5 rs 2 x10, 
Marmon—34 ..... 3f, 3p 114x 33 
Re - je eatin 
McFarlan—xX-17...- +; Ys 17x 6 
Mercer—All ..... ts fs 144x 9 
Mitchell—C-42.... % 3f 2x74 
Mitchell—D-40.... % 3 2 x 5% 
Moline-Knight— 

a Seer rs th 24x 55%, 

By eee ya a 214x 5 
Moon—6-45 ...... 1; i, 1144x12 
Moon—6-43 ...... V/, i, 1144x12 
Nash—472 ....... ts ts 1144x 84, 
Nash—671 ....... Ys or 1144x 4 
Oakland—34 ..... \/, Ys 1144x15 
Oldsmobile—45A.. % l), 134x143, 
Oldsmobile—37.... %4 If, 114,x16%, 
Overland—85-6... % Y,&¥, 154x 6%, 
Overland—90..... lf, i, 134x 8 
Owen Magnetic— 

 netaeseewn tn Ys 144x 614 

ee yn sy 1x10), 
Packard—All 3/, 1, 14, 
Paige—K ........ ts ts 142 O 
Allen—41 ....... 3% ts 2 x6 
Apperson—8-18... aa 3 
Apperson—6-18... +; 1, 
Biddle—H ...... ts 2 x 714 
Briscoe—4-24 .... +5 ys 2 x 5144 
Cadillac—57 ..... .189* .243* 114x 7% 

*Inside. 

Case—U ........ Ts 114x 9 
Chalmers—6-30... % % 24x bY% 
Chandler—17 .... + 1,&Y, 134x 9% 
Chevrolet—490.... +5 ts 14x 3% 
Chevrolet—FA.... tr 1Y4,x 7 
Chevrolet—D..... obs VA 14x 61, 
Cole—870 ....... fs Ys 1,Ins.x23% 
Columbia—All ... + a 14x 30 
Crow-Elkhart—All 4 3/, 2 x15 
Cunningham ..... +s ts 14x 5, 
Davis— 

SixJ&M...... Pr Ys 114x11 

Six H,I,L,N,P +* wa 1144,x11 
Direct-Drive ..... pis None 214x 6 
Dixie Flyer....... fs Ys  2%4x10%, 
Dodge—All ...... fs % 64x 1% 
Dorris—6-80 ..... ts Yo-te-Ya 12x 4% 
Dort—All ....... i, én 2x 7 
Douglas—G ...... ts VA 14x 8 
i l, & on i, seeees 
Elgin—F ........ Ys -». 14x 8% 
Essex—A ....... ts 1, 2/ox 4 
Ford—T ........ /, 3%, 2 x 8% 
Franklin— 

Series 9-B...... 3h, l/, None 
Grant—G ........ 3/, ts 24,0x7% 
Hiurroun—AA1 ts Key 2 x4V% 
RE 6, aid icdicenic dinate bbince 


Diam. (Upper) 
HOSE 
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1917 Models 


(Lower) 
HOSE 
Diameter 
and 


Length 
144x 8/2 
2°/,0x934 
148x 5 
134x 7 
14x 3%, 


114x3-114x5 


14x 434 
11/4x12 
11/x13¥/2 


134x 5 


114,x 734 
15.x 8 
1% 


1y¥; O 


Car and Model— Diam. 


Gasoline 


1918 Models 


114X 61/2 
3 


114x 543 
14x 634 


21,4,x3 & 214x444 


134x 9% 
14%4x 45% 
14x 45 
114x103 


11/4, Ins.x3%%4 


114x110 O 
2 x15 
14x 35/4 


1144x124, 
114x122 
214x 8 
214,x15 
674x 1% 
14x 3% 
244x15Y 
214x 6 
17/4x17 
214x142 
134x 2% 


None 


24,0 x4 


3; = 3/4, 


j 144x Se 


To pump 
14x 7's 


To rad’r bottom 
J 14x12! 


To rad’r top 
14x 3% 


Between blocks 
%x 3 


| Thermostat 


Diam. (Upper) 
HOSE 


Oil 


Tubing Tube 

Paige—J ........ ys ts 
Paterson—6-45.... % Vy 
Peerless—56 .. ..4; & % Ys 
Pierce-Arrow—C-4,. 1%, Y/, & 43 
Pierce-Arrow—B-4. 1, V/, & 43 
Pierce-Arrow—A-4. 1/2 Vg & 43 
Pilot—6-45 ...... rs Yr 
Premier—6-B Ps ts 
Reo—R & S...... l/, Vy 
Reo—M &N...... yy, i, 
Scripps-Booth .... .. 1s 
ree Vy, ts 
Standard—All.... +; V/, 
Stearns—SKL-4... +;  W-+;-'% 
Stearns—SK-8.... ¥; %4-+;-% 
Stephens—All..... + ¥ 
Studebaker—All.. %4 te 
Stutz—R ........ 3h fs & % 
Velie—27 ........ Ts i, 
Velie—28 ........ Ys i, 
Westcott—S-17.... +; Vy 
Willys-Knight— . 

otk 6 6 tmaws Y,&es Y4k&% 

Ee ee ts & %, Vy 
Winton—22A .... % “n 
Winton—22 ..... 1), 
Haynes—38 & 39 
CO ree ts WL 
Hudson—M ...... ae ts 
Hupmobile—R.... %4 vs 
Inter-State—T.... +; 3g 
Jackson—349 ....4%4& +; 3/y 
Jones—27 ....... ts ts 
Jordan—C ....... Ys i, 
KisselKar— 

100 Pt. 6... .... ox vy 

ee a: i, 

Double Six..... rs 3, 
Lexington—All... + an 
Liberty—10-B.... + ly 
Locomobile—All... %% If, 
Maibohm—A .... 45 Ys 
Maibohm—B .... +; ly, 
Marmon—34 ..... 3/, ¥ 
McFarlan—X-18.. yy;  W& Ys 
Mercer—All ..... ts Ts 
Mitchell—C-42.... % Vg 
Mitchell—D-40.... 1% Ye 
Moline-Knight— 

DT chateeneen ts ts 

ee as aw ewewes Yr rs 
Moon—6-36 ...... VY, Vy 
Moon—6-66 ...... , Vy 
ST 6 kbeeKenns i, 3 
Nash—All ....... ve ts 
Oakland—34B.... % ts 
Oldsmobile—45A.. % rf) 
Oldsmobile—37... Y% Ye 
Overland—90 .... % "% 
Owen Magnetic— 

Gas vei & Ze ts & ¥, ve 


Diameter 


and 
Length 


27s 


114x101, 
144x 6 

2 

2 

2% 
134,x10 
114x10 

1 


174x 834 

2, 
1144x 914 
11/x 934 


144x 72 


234x 334 
2 xX 55% 
114x 6 
1x 7 


None 
14x 5% 
21,x101, 
214x 31% 
21/x 8 
14x 6 
114x10%, 


14x 9 
11x 63, 
142x154 
1144,x12 


254,0x 65 


14sx 8 
2 x10, 
2 x 61%, 
1144x 334 
174x 6 
144,x 9 
2x 8, 


2 x6 


21x 554 
214x 5, 
21x 8 
214,x12 
3 x9 
114x 7 
1144x15 
134x144, 
114x16%, 
13%4x 8 


2x5%4 
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(Lower) . 
HOSE 


2—114,x 3 
1—1)/4,x13 


23/,x 5lf, 
= 2 554 
11/4x24 

1144x2534 


14x 2%, 
To pump 
1144x 8% 
To.rad’r bottom 
144x11), 
« To rad’r top 
None 
1142x 92 
2x9 
2 x 5, 
14x10 
14x 6,4 
1144x12 


14x 9 

14Ax 3%, 
13/4,x21 

114x 9 
2544,0x9% 
148x 5 

134x 7 

2 x12, 
114x 37%, 
114x3&1144x5 
114x 43/, 
1144x12 

Rad’r to pump 
14x13 L/ 
Pump to cylinder 


214,x11 
2 x 6%, 
21/4,x10 
114x14 
3 x 914, 
114x 4 
1 x 8% 
14x 6% 
1144x11 
134x 52 


11/.x12% 
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To Eliminate Noise 


Oc may the propeller shaft be taken up 
on a 1916 Hudson Super-Six? 


2—Are any Hudson Super-Sixes entered in the 
coming 500-mile Indianapolis race? 


3—What causes timing gears to grind on the 
Super-Six? 


4—-What is the remedy ?—LEarl Downs, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 


1—Before making adjustments for elim- 
ination of noise or backlash, take up all 
looseness, if any, in the bearings. To do 
this remove the bolts A and locking key B. 
See Fig. 1. Turn the slotted ring C to the 
right, while holding the ring D in its orig- 
inal position, until the bearings are free 
from end play, at the same time allowing 
the pinion shaft to turn freely. To take up 


the differential bearings remove the lock- . 


ing wire in the cap screws L and loosen 
the screws half a turn. Release the lock- 
ing finger J and turn the right adjusting 
ring F toward the differential until the 
bearings are free from end play, at the 
same time allowing the differential to turn 
freely. 


When adjusting to eliminate noise re- 
move the bolts A and locking key B, and 
turn the rings C and D one slot toward 
the left and repeat until the quietest point 
is found. If noise increases, adjust in the 
opposite direction. Always turn the rings 
C and D together when adjusting for this 
purpose by using a tool broad enough to 
engage the slots in both rings. 


When adjusting to take up backlash in 
the gears remove the wire and loosen the 
cap screws K and L half a turn. Release 
the locking ungers H and J. Back the ad- 
justing ring F away from the differential 
and turn the adjusting ring E toward the 
differential—right thread on both—until 
the gear is forced toward the pinion so it 
has about 0.005 in. backlash or barely per- 
ceptible looseness. 


If the gears are so far out of mesh no 
results can be obtained through the meth- 
ods described, or new gears have to he 
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Miscellaneous 


placed in the axle, remove the peep hole 
plug G for observation and set the gears 
with their backs flush, as a starting point, 
and proceed again. 

If noise results from taking up the loose 
bearings, proceed as in second and third 
paragraphs. After making adjustments 
make sure all locking keys, cotters, wires, 
etc., are replaced and all bolts and cap 
screws properly drawn up. If running a 
ear to try effect of any adjustments, all 
bolts and cap screws must be properly 
tightened. 

2—W. W. Brown in a Hudson is the only 
one so far but entry lists do not close until 
about May 1. 

3—They are either out of alignment, are 
set too close together or have worn badly. 

4—First see if they are lined up prop- 
erly, then check to see if they are meshed 
properly and finally note if they are worn 
to any extent. Jf the camshaft bearings 
are worn, then this will permit the gears 
to be out of proper mesh and will cause a 
grinding noise. The camshaft and gears 
should be tight, yet reasonably free, to 
eliminate noise. 


Washing Cars 

Q— Publish information on washing and 
greasing motor cars.—Clarence Van Dyck, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Much depends upon the amount of car 
washing you intend doing to determine the 
equipment needed. If it is merely to take 
care of one or two cars, little will be nec- 
essary. If you are to make a business of 
the work, it will pay to install sufficient 
modern equipment to do it as it should be 
done and in as short time per car as is con- 
sistent with satisfactory work. 

You should have a wash rack on a con- 
crete floor, with catch basin to take care 
of the water and mud. A catch basin is 
necessary, generally, because the mud ac- 
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Fig. 1—Adjustments for loose bearings and to eliminate noise in Hudson car 


cumulation must be cleaned out every so 
often. Provide a revolving overhead pipe 
to which to attach the hose, so that all 
parts of the car can be reached without 
dragging the hose about and crinking it out 
of shape. Besides, the overhead scheme 
will require considerably less hose. 

A hot water heater should be provided so 
that either hot or cold water can be used, 
so the water may be made lukewarm. Two 
barrels should stand near the wash rack, 
one for clear water and the other for the 
soapy water, and on the clear water bar- 
rel should be an ordinary wringer to ring 
out the chamois after rinsing. 

Your further equipment will consist of 
about four good sized sponges, two chamois 
and a brush for wire wheels. One sponge 
should be used exclusively for the upper 
works or the body and another for the 
wheels, running gear, under side of the 
fenders, etc. Of course, you will have to 
have a couple of pails, a supply of soap and 
metal polish to complete the job. 

No car should be washed if it has just 
come in on an extremely cold day, nor after 
it has been in the sun or when the engine 
is hot. It should be allowed to become 
warm from extreme cold and cool from ex- 
treme heat, otherwise the paint and varnish 
will be ruined, either when the cold, hot 
or tempered water is applied. Tempered 
water only should be used. 

When the car has warmed or cooled, as 
the case may be, lukewarm water is ap- 
plied from the hose without nozzle and 
with no force, simply letting it run on the 
body and fenders and without touching the 
car parts. This is to soften the dirt and 
dust. It will require several goings over 
to accomplish this. Then a pail of suds 
made from motor car soap should be handy. 
With a sponge go over the body first with 
the soapy water and a clean sponge. The 
body is practically finished first. After the 
soap washing, the clean hose is brought into 
action, with a stream of no force, to wash 
off the soap. Then comes the wet chamois 
to wipe down the body. This requires care, 
and it is necessary that the chamois ve 
worked always one way, with frequent 
shaking up of the chamois. After the body 
has been finished another sponge is used, 
with soap, for the wheels, running gear, 
axles, etc., and the procedure is the same. 

The polisher next gets the car. It is 
usually his duty to clean off the windshield, 
brush out the interior of the car, take out 
the mats or carpets and shake and brush 
them, and to polish all the brass or nickel 
parts, being careful that metal polish dves 
not touch the painted portions. 

Some kinds of tops can be washed, but as 
a rule they are brushed off before the wash- 
ing begins. The polisher also should make 
it his duty to fill the radiator, for this 
should be done last and after the water 1” 
the circulating system has had a chance %¢ 
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cool and thereby contract, otherwise the 
radiator will not be full ‘when the com- 
plete process of cooling has taken place. 

Complete difections for fitting out a 
washrack and instructions for washing 
were published in Motor AGE Jan. 30. 

Greasing a car cannot so easily be told 
because there cannot be set rules. One 
car is unlike another and, besides, the work 
of greasing and oiling does not have to be 
performed as frequently as does washing. 

It will be necessary to know all the 
grease cups and oil holes to do this work 
and to learn these it would be well to pro- 
eure an instruction book covering each car 
in the establishment. Most of the instruc- 
tion books devote considerable space to the 
subject of oiling and show charts where and 
when each spot should be cared for. 

Each grease cup should be turned down 
a little to force the lubricant into all 
crevices; then the cups can be filled with 
a fresh supply of grease. Some cars use 
oil cups almost exclusively, and it will mean 
that these cars will have to be looked over 
to locate the oiling places. 

Three or four times a season the spring 
leaves should be separated with a spring 
separator and a paste made of flake 
graphite mixed with lubricating oil spread 
between the leaves with a putty knife. To 
spread the leaves, however, it will be nec- 
essary to jack up the body of the car to 
take off the weight, when the spreader will 
work nicely. 

At least twice a season the front wheels 
should have a new supply of grease and 
then be adjusted and the differential and 
gearease also should be given grease—or 
oil, as the case may require—to keep the 
level up to a certain spot. 


Stanley Feed Water Control 


Q—What is the bore and stroke of the differ- 
ent four-cylinder two-cycle Amplex cars? 

2—Show by sketch the working principles of 
the water indicator used on the Stanley steamer. 

3—Show by sketch the working principles of 
the automatic water level. 

4—Of what material is the crankcase on 
Amplex two-cycle made? 

o—What is the maximum number of revolu- 
tions per minute of the engine?—Walter E. 
Click, Elkhart, Ind. 

1—The Amplex cars had square cylinders, 
4% by 41% in. 

2—The water indicator on the new 
Stanley is of the magnetic type. The prin- 
ciple of the gage is illustrated in Fig. 4. 
The magnet is inside an auxiliary tank 
which is in direct connection with the 
water in the boiler. As the level of the 
water in the boiler rises, the level of the 
water in this tank rises, because the two 
are directly in communication with each 
other. The rising of the water level makes 
this magnet turn, due to the float arrange- 
ment. The motion of the magnet then is 
transferred to the needle outside the tank, 
and since this tank or pipe is of copper 
the magnetism is not interfered with. 
This needle follows the magnet and in turn 
trausmits its motion to the needle on the 
dia! through the wire connection. 

&’-—The water feed regulator is thermo- 
static in that expansion due to heat opens 
the valve that admits the feed water. Fig. 2 
shows a diagrammatic layout of the Stan- 
ley ‘ced water regulator. The feed water 
pul > is driven continuously, and it circu- 
late. the water as long as the car is moving. 
The water is drawn from the tank to the 
pum;. and then is foreed through the by- 
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5 assist readers in obtaining at a unit all 
information contained in this department 
on a certain subject MOTOR AGE segregates 
inquiries into divisions of allied nature. Ques- 
tions pertaining to engines are answered un- 
der that head, and so on. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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No communication without the writer’s 
name and address will be answered in these 
columns. 


pass, provided there is enough water in the 
boiler, in which event the thermostatic ex- 
pansion tube is cold or comparatively so. 
The expansion tube has a connection to the 
top of the boiler and one to the bottom of 
the boiler, and the center line of this tube, 
which is in a horizontal position, is at the 
height of the proper water level. 

From this it can be seen that if the water 
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level is low, the tube will be filléd with 
steam from the boiler and it will be very 
hot, which will cause it to expand longi- 
tudinally. But if the water level in the 
boiler is high, the tube will be filled with 
water and will be much cooler, which will 
cause it to contract. As long as the water 
level is high the tube will be in a con- 
tracted position. This will allow the slid- 
ing joint to move in toward the fixed joint, 
which will open the by-pass and allow the 
water to circulate through the by-pass and 
back to the tank. As soon as the water 
level becomes low, the tube becomes hot 
and expands, which causes the by-pass to 
be closed. The pressure of the water from 
the pump line then mounts rapidly. As 
soon as it exceeds the pressure of the boiler 
the check valve opens and the feed water 
enters the boiler. 


4—-The Amplex crankcase is made of a 
composition, but whether it was aluminum 
alloy or bronze or white metal is not 
known. 


5—About 1500 r.p.m. 


Changing Metz Layout 


Q—How can a common cone or disk ciutch 
and amidships transmission be atatched to a 
Metz engine using the Metz flywheel? 

2—What make of clutch?—J. V. Sundstrom, 
Felch, Mich. 

1—You are taking on yourself a most 
difficult and expensive task in attempting 
to change over the Metz friction transmis- 
sion into one with sliding gears and cone 
or disk clutch. It certainly will involve 
a new flywheel, sliding universal joint be- 
tween engine and transmission and a sep- 
arate transmission amidships the car. There 
is, of course, the possibility that some of 
the makers of unit transmission can supply 
you with something that can be made to 
fit, but it is not likely because the back 
end of the crankease must be made to take 
on the transmission case. <A clever me- 
chanie might be able to draft out a detach- 
able boss that could be bolted to the 


- erankease and the back end, made to con- 


form to some stock gear, could be bolted 
to this. Thus you would have the clutch 
and transmission all in one. 

The Metz company makes all its own 
parts, or did, for this car, and these are 
not designed with a view to changing them. 
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Fig. 2—Feed water regulator used on the Stanley steamer, showing general layout 
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If you ‘used a Metz flywheel, it would be 
necessary to cut a clutch bearing face on 
the inside of the flywheel, and there is 
hardly enough thickness to give sufficient 
face to accommodate a clutch of sufficient 
width. 

2—The Hartford Auto Parts Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., makes cone clutches, and per- 
haps this concern can help you out. It 
might be well to write the Rose Gear & 
Machine Co., Detroit; Cotta Transmis- 
sion Co., Rockford, Ill.; Brown-Lipe Gear 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and Warner Gear Co., 
Muncie, Ind., for information. These con- 
cerns make transmissions, particularly of 
the unit type, and probably have specifica- 
tions and drawings of all well-known 
makes of engines, thus being in a position 
to tell if they can supply something in the 
line of a transmission that will suit your 
purpose. 


Adjustment of Backlash 


Q—I have a Dort car that has been driven 
4,000 miles and the driveshaft has a backlash 
of about 60 deg. Is this too much? How can 
it be remedied? ‘The differential gears are quiet 
but the transmission is a little noisy in first 
and second. 

2—Can a 1%4-in. model R. Schebler carbureter 
—— in this car?—J. G. Holt, Inland, 

eb. 


1—Yes, 60 deg. is slightly too much. Re- 
duce by removing the differential adjust- 
ment plates. This will expose the ball ad- 
justment collars. Loosen the bolt which 
holds these collars, then slack off a slight 
amount of the collar on the right side and 
tighten the one on the left side. Make 
this adjustment until the gear is noticeably 
too tight, then slack off the adjustment 
collars until noise of the gear action dis- 
appears. A skilled mechanic is able to tell 
this intuitively. Unless some experience 
has been had with mechanism in general, it 
is well to leave this work te #2 man who 
knows. 

2—Any carbureter can be fitted, but the 
area of its opening should not exceed the 
area of the opening in the manifold. 


Differential Gears Noisy 


Q—The gears in the rear of my car became 
noisy and I replaced the bevel ring and pinion 
with spirals. The new gears run almost silently 
with the power on, but when I release the clutch 
while under motion there is a decided hum from 
the gears. They are set flush and the backs 
line up well. Do they need further adjustment? 

2—What primer and heater is the stock equip- 
—; — the Franklin ?—M. C. Hanna, Milwau- 

ee, s. 


1—The gears need further adjustment. 
They are not running on their pitch lines. 
Spiral bevels are accurately made, and they 
will run silently when adjusted right. 

2—The primer and heater are devices 
made by Franklin. 


Interchanging Gears 


Will a drive pinion and master gear for 
an E45 Buick work on a D45 Buick ?—Oscar 
Walker, Shamrock, Tex. 


It is possible to use the pinion and ring 
gear of one model in the other model, but 
the pinion of one cannot be used with the 
ring gear of the other, or vice versa. 


Cut-out on Buick 


Q—There is no cut-out on my 1919 6-44 
Buick. Where would you advise putting it, on 
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Fig. 3—Garage for two cars designed for 
owner 


3—What is the maker’s idea for not putting 
them on their 1919 cars? 

4—Will it harm an engine to run for a few 
seconds with kerosene in the crankcase to wash 
out old oil?—V. C. Willet, Oelwein, lowa. 

1-2—The proper place to install a cut- 
out on your Buick is directly beneath the 
floorboards. To place it at the bend in 
the pipe would be somewhat hazardous in 
the event that the flame from the exploded 
gases should reach the carbureter. 

3—Probably the chief reason for manu- 
facturers not installing a cut-out is that 
most city ordinances prohibit them. A 
properly constructed muffier will not in- 
crease the back pressure of the exhaust, 
and the only reason a cut-out is installed 
is the individual explosions of the cylinders 
may be more clearly distinguished. 

4—-The old oil may be drained from the 
erankease and a gallon of kerosene poured 
in and the engine run for 1 min. or less 
without any damaging effects. 


Wants Racing Information 


Q—Where can I get the rules, requirements to 
enter, piston displacements allowed and any 
other information desired about motor car races? 

2—What is the distance around the Indian- 
apolis speedway ? 

8—Do all drivers in the 500-mile sweepstakes 
have relief drivers? 
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4—-What is the bore, stroke and piston dis- 
placement of de Palma’s Packard racing car? 

.5—How can a young fellow about twenty-two 
get into racing ?—R. C. 8., Springfield, Mass. 


1—Write the contest board of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, 531 Fifth 
avenue, New York, for a copy of the rac- 
ing rules. These will give all the informa- 
tion desired along these lines. 

2—Two and a half miles. 

3—They may if they desire and they fre- 
quently do in such a race as a 500-mile 
affair, but not always, for many go the 
entire distance without relief. 

4—The piston displacement is 904.8 cu. 
in. The bore and stroke are 4 by 6 in. 

oS—Racing mechanics usually are picked 
from men who have worked on racing cars 
in factories or who have picked up the 
knowledge by tinkering around ears. After 
a man has been a mechanic for some years 
he may have opportunity to take the wheel 
of a car as a relief driver or in testing out 
a car. He may develop rapidly through 
being adapted to just such affairs, and then 
perhaps some obscure maker or race fan 
who has what he thinks is a speed creation 
may dicker with the young mechanic to 
drive for him. The racing rules will tell 
what is required of a driver and a me- 
chanie. 


Speedometer Drive 

Q—How many teeth should be on speedometer 
of 1916 Haynes on driveshaft? 

2—How many teeth should be on speedometer 
shaft with 34 by 4, also with 35 by 4% tire?— 
Charles Hetherington, Bentleyville, Pa. 

1—Twice as many as there are inches in 
the diameter of the tire. 

2—Sixteen on the speedometer shaft and 
sixty-eight on the drive gear for 34-in. tire 
and seventy for 35-in. tire. 


Garage for Two Cars 


Q—Give me a suggestion for a layout for a 
private garage to house two cars.—Joseph Gebe- 
lin, Baton Rouge, La 


This is shown in Fig. 3. 


Oversize Tires 
Q—What rims, straight side, are interchange- 
able with each other, size 32 by 3% in. ?— 
Thomas T. Ralph, Gary, Ind. 
The oversize tire for this size is 33 by 
4 in. 


Natural Gas Fuel 


Q—I am manufacturing gasoline from natural 
gas by the compression method and it tests up 
to 86 Baume. Could I change the carbureter 
on my Buick D 6-45 to handle this gasoline, or 
could I get carbureter that would handle it 
without mixing naphtha with it?—Floyd B. 
Gould, Butler, Pa. 


Changing the adjustment of or the car- 
bureter itself would not be the only thing 
necessary to bring best results with a fuel 
showing 86 Baume. We are inclined to 
think you will be obliged to change the 
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the exhaust pipe? I though of putting it as 
near the valves as possible, which would be 
just as the bend in pipe straightens. That 
would locate cut-out about half way between 
carbureter and front end of crankcase. 
2—Is there any danger or disadvantage with 
ee I never noticed a cut-out set as 

ahead. 
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Fig. 4—Water level indicater on the Stanley steamer 
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compression. You are now using a Mar- 
vel carbureter and inasmuch as this has 
three adjustments it ought to work as well 
as any other now on the market with the 
fuel mentioned. It must be remembered 
that carbureters and engines are now made 
to handle fuel of a low grade and whether 
a carbureter maker could alter an instru- 
ment to be of better service for your pur- 
pose can be told only by consulting some 
of the leaders in that field. 

It is certain the quantity of fuel must 
be decreased and the amount of air in- 
creased to obtain a combustible mixture 
that will be satisfactory. This highly 
volatile fuel will not have the power found 
in the lower grade, but it will give a 
snappy, easy-starting engine. You will 
have to do considerable experimenting to 
determine what will be necessary to handle 
this fuel. 


Can Readers Help Him? 


Q—Publish formula for chemicals to be used 
in tube to use in removing carbon from a car. I 
saw such a formula once calling for a tube with 
a petcock in one end, in which these chemicals 
were placed. The tube then was heated with a 
little gas or alcohol, and the gas formed in the 
tube is used in the cylinders the same as oxygen. 
—W. Bernstein, Youngstown, Ohio. 


We do not know of such a device. 


Carbureter Size on Willys 


Q—What size carbureter has the 1918 Willys 
six? If it has a 1\%4-in., can I put a 1\%-in. 
carbureter to get more power?—Louis Hagidom, 
Hardwick, Minn. 

It has a 1%4-in. Usually little improve- 
ment is to be expected, as valves, mani- 
folds, ete., also should be increased. 


Saxon Driving Gear Assembly 


Q— Will _ give me information regarding 
the » ret A ing and assembling of the driveshaft 
_— bearings in the housing of the Saxon road- 
ster ? 


2—How can the universal joint be tightened 
on the driveshaft in the average car?—Glenn 
Young, Rupert, Idaho. 

1—Fig. 6 shows the Saxon drive and 
transmission gears. Jack up the car, re- 
move the spring bolts and the lock nut C, 
which will allow the wheel to be removed. 
[f the wheel holds, take a brass rod and 
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Fig. 5—To adjust pinion and ring gear on 
1916 Maarwell 


MOTOR AGE 


while some one pulls on the wheel tap the 
shaft with the brass. 

The next step is to place a jack under 
the forward end of the torque tube which 
incloses the driveshaft. Raise up on the 
jack just enough to relieve the bearings 
of the torque tube of the weight of the 
axle and the transmission. Take off the 
two small nuts that hold the rear end of 
the universal to the front end and then 
remove the bolts, B, which take the torque 
thrust. Now the jack can be lowered, and 
the whole shaft will come down. To re- 
move the forward part of the driveshaft, 
loosen the nuts D, which will permit this 
member to be pulled out. Adjustment of 
the pinion and ring gear is made by turn- 
ing the notched collar E. Care should be 
taken that after making this adjustment a 
notch in the adjustment collar is exactly 
opposite the set screw which holds it from 
turning. 

2—The average universal joint has no ad- 
justment, but the bushings on the universal 
cross are generally replaceable. 


Control Tubes Stuck 


Q—How can the spark and throttle control 
rods be kept from turning with the steering 
wheel on a Paterson, model 30? When driving 
the car, if the steering wheel is turned one way 
it shuts off the gas, while turning the opposite 
way opens it up. —R, Briner, Rushmore, 


Minn. 

The spark and throttle control tubes 
through the steering post need loosening 
up and lubricating. 


Maxwell Differential 


Q—Is there a way to adjust the pinion and 
ring gear in my 1916 Maxwell touring car? The 
main drive shaft moves back and forth, which 


— a constant grind.—Thomas Brown, New 
or 


There is no screw adjustment on this 
car, but the gears can be moved slightly by 
inserting washers in the place of the heavy 
black line illustrated in Fig. 5. These 
washers should not be very thick, 0.002 or 
0.003 serving as a shim only. 


Reader Wants Body Designers 
Q—I desire to put a four-passenger roadster 
body on my 1917 Chandler six, seven-passenger. 
Publish names of three or four companies that 
build bodies. 


2—Who built the bodies used on the Premier 
four-door ? 


3—Who builds the Haynes four-passenger 
four-door bodies? I desire to duplicate the Pre- 


mier four-passenger, four-door roadster with 
lines as used by Premier in 1917. 


‘ 4—Where could I get one ?—Reader, Salado, 
“ex. 


1—See advertising columns of MoTorR 
AGE. 

2—Premier. ’ 

3—Haynes. 


4—One of the body builders, who would : 


build according to your specifications and 
designs. 


Hotchkiss Drive 


Q—Do two universal.joints have to be used to 
be a true Hotchkiss drive? 


2—Can a Hotchkiss drive be used with any 


type of spring?—Floyd H. Brakeman, Long 
Beach, Cal. 


1—Yes, due to the fact that the crank- 
shaft cannot be placed in line with the 
pinion shaft. If the engine could be 
lowered so the crankshaft line would be 
straight with the pinion shaft, the forward 
universal could be eliminated, but it is 
neither practical nor necessary. The back 
universal is needed to take care of the 
twisting of the rear axle housing due to the 
torque. 

2—No, not with cantilever springs, for 
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instance. The Franklin uses this form of 
drive with full elliptic springs and most of 
the cars equipped with semi-elliptics also 
use Hotchkiss drive, the main leaf being 
made heavier to take the drive. 


The Electric System 


Battery Insulators 


Q—lIs the Willard threaded rubber insulated 
battery better than wood for a Maxwell car? 


Is wood just as good?—Laurence E. Pearson, 
Dalbo, Minn. 


The Willard rubber insulator is a new 


battery development and seems to be re- 


garded with favor. It is claimed the rub- 
ber insulator is better than wood. It is 
more expensive to install, however. 


Method of Armature Testing 

Q—Give instructions to test an armature on 
generator or starting motor to ascertain whether 
the winding is burned out or shorted. 

2—Give instructions to test armature coil on 
high-tension magneto..—W. C. Parish, South- 
west City, Mo. 

1—Solder to two commutator bars, 180 
deg. apart, small wires and connect these 
to a battery or a.110-volt circuit in series 
with a lamp. Then test the volt drop from 
one segment to another one adjacent with 
a millivoltmeter. This drop should be the 
same. If any difference exists, the coil is 
burned out. 


2—The same as above. 


. Changes in Cadillac 


Q—Tell how to time 1911 Cadillac 30 se it 
will crank and run on magneto? 

2—Tell how to time it by fly wheel so it will 
have good pick up and throttle down with the 
correct carbureter adjustment and valves O. K. 

3—What size Rayfield carbureter would be 
best for this car? 

4—-Is it possible to put on 34 by 4 wheels 
so as to cut down tire expense? 

5—If so where can wheels be obtained that 
will fit the spindles and axles? 

6—What effect on gear ratio will it give me? 
Higher or lower? 

7—Is it possible to do away with the Delco 
distributer wiring and use only the magneto ?— 
L. P. Forby, Fort Smith, Ark. 


1—Time the magneto spark so that it 
will fire on center when the spark lever is 
in the center. This allows for enough 
variation in advance and retard by the 
movement of the spark lever. 
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Fig. 7—Wiring diagram of electric system used on the KisselKar 40 


2—The flywheel will give the mark at 
which the piston is on top dead center. 
Set for this mark with the pointer. Then 
adjust the breaker points so they just are 
opening and place the distributer arm in 
position that leads to that cylinder. 

3—Use 1%4-in. carbureter. 

4—It is not advisable to put smaller 
wheels on this car, because the engine will 
probably run too hot. 

5—If the wheels are changed, the gear 
ratio will have to be changed so the two 
will neutralize each other. 

6—If the wheels are reduced and the rear 
axle ratio left unchanged, the ratio will be 
increased. 

7—Yes, but it probably will not give as 
hot a spark on the magneto at the start as 
it does on the battery. 


Electric System on Studebaker 


Q—I expect to install a peeereier and starting 
motor on my Studebaker 25. What is the best 
motor to install? Give instructions to install 
same.—W. H. Stinson, Denison, Tex. 

We suggest you take this up with some 
concern in your locality so you may get an 
estimate on the job. Work of this kind 
runs into considerable money and often 
the car is not worth it. Any of the well- 
known makes of generators and motors 
would do, but the manner of installation 
depends entirely on the make, as brackets 
would have to be made special and a whole 
lot of other machine work included. 


Ammeter Installation on Maxwell 


Q—Publish diagram showing an ammeter in- 
stalled in the electric system of a 1918 Maxwell 
25.—A. R. Morse, Wagner, S. D 


The connections for installing the am- 
meter on the 1918 Maxwell are shown in 
Fig. 8. 


Wiring of KisselKar 


Q—Publish wiring diagram for KisselKar 40. 
—Paul Murer, Folsom, Cal. 


This is shown in Fig. 7. 


Why Cut-out Points Stay Closed 


Q—Jan. 2 in your answer to G. A. Swanson 
you state cut-out points probably stay closed, 
causing dim lights until the engine speeds up 
again, but you do not give the rémedy. I have 
the same trouble on a Hupmobile N, 1917. The 
car is Westinghouse equipped. I have thought 
all along rx J trouble was the cut-out, but service 
men say this is all right, and that I have a loose 
terminal, but I have not. I am using 6-8-volt 
15-cp. bulbs, same as on the car. ne local 


man said the cut-out needed rewinding, but the 
service men said to let it alone. 

In addition I have a slight metallic knock on 
opening the throttle quickly. The car will run 
smoothly on level up to 30 m.p.h., then comes 
the knock. If I feed the gasoline slowly, it will 
go to 45 without a single knock. One concern 
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Fig. 8—Wiring diagram that shows am- 
meter connections on a Maawell 25 
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Fig. 9—Wiring diagram of changes in 
Splitdorf on Mitchell 


thought it was high compression and sent me 
low-compression plugs, but this knock is not 
as heavy as a compression knock. Sounds more 
like a kerosene tractor knock before the water 
is turned on or like an engine that is excessively 
= and about to stick. SIhis car runs rather 
ot. 

Water boils generally a few minutes after 
stopping engine. The car has run about 5000 
miles, seems as good as ever and works well.— 
W. B. Ellsworth, Ottawa, Il. 

The answer to G. A. Swanson holds 
good—and apparently in your case—so far 
as it goes. Before attempting to lay the 
trouble to the cut-out it will be necessary 
to know positvely that the generator is de- 
livering current to the battery, which it 
evidently is not. Why not, is for you to 
determine. This may be because of loose 
terminals, an incomplete break in the cir- 
cuit, sticking brushes, high micas or a 
fouled commutator. By cutting in an 
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ammeter you readily can tell if the gen- 
erator -is charging. It evidently is not. 
Now look to every terminal and connec- 
tion, clean off the commutator with No. 00 
sandpaper while the generator is running. 
Do not use emery cloth or emery paper and 
be sure to wipe off carefully to remove 
any particles of metal that may bridge 
across the insulation between the segments. 
Examine the micas and see if there are any 
too high. If so, these will have to be cut 
away. Blow out any carbon dust which 
may have collected in the lower part of the 
generator case. Be sure there is tension 
enough on the brush springs to insure a 
good contact and that the brushes do not 
stick. Possibly new brushes may be 
needed, but this is not likely. After these 
things have been gone over the generator 
should deliver enough current to the bat- 
tery to keep the cut-out working and to pre- 
vent the current from backing up into the 
generator. 

The metallic knock would appear to be 
from carbon or too advanced a spark. The 
sound would be similar. It is probably the 
former. It may be too lean a mixture, for 
a decided knock will manifest itself on a 
pull or under quick throttle opening if the 
fuel supply is not sufficient. Try a little 
more fuel and if this does not remedy the 
trouble, remove the carbon, grind the 
valves and put in a fresh supply of oil 
after cleaning out the crankcase and wash- 
ing with kerosene. 

There is nothing surprising about water 
boiling after the engine is stopped. This 
is caused, in a thermosyphon system, by the 
heat backing up and leaving the cylinder 
walls through the water. It is the nature 
of the system under circumstances caused 
by hard driving. In this system you must 
keep the radiator completely filled, other- 
wise the circulation is impaired. Also be 
sure there is plenty of oil in the engine at 
all times. 


Ignition of Stutz 


Q—What is the make of the two-spark igni- 
tion from battery on the current model Stutz? 

2—Is it possible to install this equipment 
on a 1914 Stutz, now equipped with a two-spark 
magneto ignition? 

3—Is it possible to install on the present mag- 
neto base ?—aA. S., Green Bay, Wis. 

1—This is a Delco system, made espe- 
cially for the Stutz, and Stutz claims it is 
to be found on no other make of motor ear. 

2—No. 

3—It is possible to install a magneto to 
replace the Delco system. 


Some Electrical Questions 


Q—Which drives a motor on the city current, 
volts or amperes? 

2—If the voltage is kept at 100, will the 
meter register 2s much in a given length of 
time as when kept at 110 volts? 

3—Who loses, the power company or the 
consumer, when the voltage is not kept up?— 
P. B. O’Connell, Seola, 8. D. 

1—This question is very difficult to an- 
swer. Referring to direct current, power 
eannot be obtained without having both 
volts and amperes. The central station 
voltage is kept very close to 110. A stor- 
age battery delivers 6 volts. Still as much 
power can be obtained from either, pro- 
viding the current capacity is sufficient 
from the battery. To secure 1 hp. from the 
110-volt circuit, it is necessary to furnish 
6.79 amp., assuming 100 per cent efficiency, 
and from the 6-volt circuit it is necess“ry 
to supply 124.4 amp. under the same ¢.2- 
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Fig. 10—Wiring diagram of the electric system on the 1913 Paterson 
ditions. From this it is easily seen that 


power is dependent upon neither volts nor 
amperes but upon the product of the two, 
which give watts. 

2—The meter will not register as much 
in a given length of time if the voltage is 
kept at 100, but then the power consumed 
will not be as much, either, so there is a 
gain. Lamps burn at the correct intensity 
when the voltage is 110. 

3—There really is no loss to either con- 
sumer or the central station. There is a 
loss to the consumer in this way: The 
light he is entitled to from his lamps is 
not forthcoming when the voltage is low. 
The central station loses because the line 
loss is proportionately greater at 100 volts 
than at 110. 


Franklin Wiring Diagram 


Q—Publish wiring diagram of 1917 Franklin, 
six-cylinder.—O. C. Zimmerman, Coffee Creek, 
Mont. 


This is shown in Fig. 12. 


Wiring of Paterson 


Q—Publish wiring diagram of 1913 Paterson. 
—F. W. Dance, Lisbon, Iowa. 


This is shown in Fig. 10. 


Changing Splitdorf on Mitchell 


Q—I have a 1915 four-cylinder Mitchell with 
Splitdorf electric system and 12-volt battery. 
Could I run this car with a 6-volt battery by 
cranking the car by hand and using the battery 
for ignition and light? If so, would this hurt 
the generator in any way? What size battery 
would be best? 

2—Show wiring of this system connecting an 
ammeter and changes for a 6-volt battery.— 
William Beck, Mapleton, I[Il. 


1—Yes, the system can be changed so 
that it will operate on 6 volts using hand 
eranking. No harm will be done the gen- 
erator, but the battery capacity will not 
have to be as large; 60 amp. hr. should be 
sufficient. 

2—A diagram for the changes is shown 
in Fig. 9. 


Generator Charging Rates 


Q—How is it possible to regulate the charging 
rate ef the Delco motor-generator on an Oakland, 
model 37? 

2—The Westinghouse generator on a 1916 
Chalmers 6-36 when cold will generate about 15 
amp. When slightly warm, as after. about 1 
mile of driving, it generates 10 amp., but when 
hot it generates only 6 amp. I notice all genera- 
tors of this model act somewhat this way but 
seldom with a variation of more than 2 or 3 
2smp. What can be done to remedy this? To 
keep the battery up it must charge 9 amp. If 
so adjusted, it will overcharge when cold, some- 


times buckling the plates.——Carl W. Spring, 
Cupertino, Cal. 


1—This is the ordinary third-brush sys- 


tem, and to regulate the charging rate 
ehange the position of the third brush. 




















Fig. 11—General Electric Tungar rectifier 
with the half-wave diagram 
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Watch the ammeter as the brush is moved, 
and move in the direction that gives an 
increased ammeter reading. Care should be 
taken to properly sand in the third brush 
on the armature after shifting to a new 
position. 

2—-We do not believe there is any de- 
fect in the electrical apparatus. Remove 
the armature from the generator and un- 
dereut the mica between the segments. 
Then sand the armature first with coarse 
paper and then finish off with fine sand- 
paper. The brushes and their connections 
need cleaning. Also increase the tension 
on the brush springs. 


Removing Battery 


Q-—I have had battery trouble several times 
on my 1916 Dodge Brothers which left me with- 
out lights until such time as battery could be 
replaced. Publish diagrom so lights can be 
wired direct from the North East generator after 
battery has been removed. 

2—Will it be necessary to install a trans- 
former or some such apparatus to prevent fuse 
in generator and lights from burning out at high 
speed. If so, where can I obtain such an at- 
tachment ?—L. R. Keyse, Big Pine, Cal. 


1—If the battery is removed, how are 
you going to start your car? You will have 
to have somebody tow you until you are up 
to about 8 m.p.h. Then the generator will 
eut in and allow the ignition to work. You 
eannot throttle below this speed, for your 
generator will cut out and the car will stop. 
Very few of the first 1916 cars were 
equipped with magnetos, and if you have 


one ofthese, the battery can be removed. 


Tape over the ground connection of the 

battery wire and the lead into the battery. 

But you will have no lights at low speed. 
2—No. 


General Electric Rectifiers 


Q—How many sizes of General Electric Tun- 
gar rectifiers are made? 


2—What is the D. C. capacity of each? 

3—Name the different appartus in the A. C. 
circuit and explain the action of each.—oO. J. 
Lewis, Ellington Field, Tex. 

1—The General Electric Co. makes a 
6-amp. 75-volt set, a 6-amp. 15-volt set and 
a small set of 2-amp. capacity. 

2—The first set will charge ten batteries 
at 6 amp., the second two batteries at 6 
amp., and the third will charge one battery 
at 1 or 2 amp. 

3—The Tungar rectifier is shown in Fig. 
11 with the diagram of the connections, 
which explains the principle as follows: 
If a tube with a high vacuum contains a 
hot electrode and a cool electrode, the tube 
ean be made to operate as a rectifier. 
This is the principle of the Coolidge tube, 
but for rectifying purposes this will not 
do as the voltage drop is too great. The 
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Tungar bulb contains argon in a great 
state of purity, which is ionized by the flow 
of current. Inside the bulb is a filament 
that is lighted and serves as the anode of 
the rectifier. The grid or the cathode is 
the cool electrode, and it is to this that 
the current flows from the anode. The 
diagram shows the half wave rectifier in 
its simplest form. The equipment in this 
ease consists of the bulb B, with filament, 
cathode, F and anode A, transformer T 
for exciting the filament, rheostat R and 
the load, which is shown as a storage bat- 
tery. : 

Assuming‘an instant when the side C of 
the alternating-current supply is positive, 
the current follows the direction of the 
arrows through the load, rheostat, bulb and 
back to the opposite side of the line. A 
certain amount of current, of course, goes 
through the transformer T to excite the 
filament, the amount depending on the 
capacity of the bulb. When the alternat- 
ing current reverses and the side D becomes 
positive, the current is prevented from 
flowing because the ionized gas does not 
permit it to flow from the cathode to the 
anode. 


Dort Electrical Questions 


Q—Publish information concerning type B 
Westinghouse generator used on 1916-1917 Dort 
cars. 

2—Publish wiring diagrams of these cars. 

3—The generator on one of these cars refuses 
to charge the storage battery. The cut-out and 
wires seem to be all right and the generator ap- 

ars to be in good condition. The brushes have 
n replaced by new ones, but this does not 
seem to remedy the trouble. 

4—Can the generator be damaged in any way 
by using dry cells for ignition without discon- 
necting the generator? This car has been driven 
for some time under this condition.—R. L. Kozel, 
Marston, 8. D. 


1—These generators have the voltage 
regulated by a regulator. The generator is 
of the plain shunt-wound type, the shunt 
field having a resistance in series with it 
which is cut out and in to regulate the 
voltage. 

2—These were shown March 13. 

3—Test all the wires from one end to the 
other and make sure there is a circuit 
through every wire. Test the generator 
with a voltmeter, and if there is no volt- 
age, something probably is wrong with it. 
Sand off the commutator, undercut the 
mica, increase the pressure slightly on the 
brushes. These are all mechanical difficul- 
ties that may be causing the trouble. If 
there are any open circuits in the field or 
the armature, it is advisable to let the 
manufacturer repair the trouble. 

4—No, a dry cell has not capacity enough 
to damage the generator. 


Trouble with Lights 


Q—We are having trouble with the lights on 
a 1914 Overland 79. They burn all right when 
the engine is not running, but when the engine is 
started the lights go out. The ammeter shows 
10 amp. charge, and as soon as the engine stops 
the lights come on. The ammeter shows this 
same charge even when the points of the cut-out 
are pulled apart, but when on, the lights will 
light when the automatic cut-out points are 
separated and the ammeter shows discharge. 
This is a Gray & Davis system, and the gener- 
ator will pull the cut-out points together and 
show charge every time the engine is started, 
but the lights immediately go out. We have 
tested the generator, cut-out, wires and have 
a wiring diagram of this system. The wires are 
on right, but we cannot locate the trouble.— 
Golden Belt Garage, Burlington, Col. 


You probably will find the generator has 
been removed and when the wires were in- 
stalled again they were reversed at the gen- 
erator. This refers particularly to the posi- 
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Fig. 13—Wiring of 1914 King B, showing connections for an ammeter 


tive and negative wires. It is also possible 
these two wires were crossed at the other 
end. A similar difficulty would result if 
the battery were reversed in the battery 
box or the battery leads reversed. We 
note mention is made of the wires being 
properly connected. If this statement is 
made in respect to the external connections 
the possibility of error then lies in improper 
connections having been made on the in- 
side of the generator. Examination of the 
internal connections will show three wires 
connected to the negative terminal, two 
to positive and one to series. 


Installing Ammeter On King 


Q—Give instructions for installing an am- 
meter on a 1914 King, model B, equipped with a 
Ward Leonard self-starter, Ward nard gener- 
ator, Bosch DU4 magneto. I do not use dry 
cells on the car. Are there three wires to the 
Ward Leonard self-starter, or two? In taking 
the battery out of the car should one of the 
wires of the generator be grounded? If so, 
which one ?—Charles E. Ayler, Washington. 

Mount the ammeter on a suitable place 
on the instrument board and connect the 
wire leads from it to the charge and dis- 
charge wire shown in Fig. 13. There are 
three wires-from the generator and two 
from the motor. If the battery is removed 
from the car, do not ground any of the 


wires. 


Starter on Old Car 


Q—Publish diagram of electric starting in- 
stallation that would be the easiest to put on a 
1914 Winton that has an air starter. 

2—Would the flywheel have to be changed or 
could the installation be made with a chain 
drive? This car is now equipped with a Gray & 
Davis 6-volt generator and battery for lighting. 
—-J. F. Galvin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


1—Makers of starters claim it is very 
costly to install a starter on an old ear, 





Fig. 14—-Starting motor for the 1914 
Winton 


and for your case it would cost about $300. 
However, an illustration is shown in Fig. 14. 
2—We do not advise using a chain-driv- 
en starter, unless the engine is designed 
especially for it. The best way is to get 
a new flywheel or have teeth cut in the old 
one. Some parts manufacturers make a 
band that can be bolted on to the flywheel, 
which has the teeth already cut in it. Be- 
fore doing so we would advise you to go 
to some starter dealer and have him ad- 
vise as to the gear ratio, as this will vary 
with the different kinds of starters. The 
battery you now have on the ear will not 
do for starter purposes, as it is a lighting 
battery and has not sufficient capacity. 
The generator in our sketch is attached 
to the frame of the car on a bracket. -The 
Bendix drive is used, and it throws the en- 
gaging pinion out from the generator. 


Engines 


Two Cylinders Misfire 


Q—In October, 1917, I purchased a Saxon 
roadster. I was bothered at first with oil 
pumping past the pistons, wetting the plugs 
until they would short. To correct this I in- 
stalled a pomoes ring in the top groove of each 
piston, with another type of patented ring in the 
middle groove, leaving the common eccentric 
ring in the bottom. As a further preventive. 
we drilled a row of small holes around the piston 
heads. This corrected the oil pumping but did 
not prevent a soft, spongy substance from form- 
ing on the valves and seats, which would cause 
= engine to miss after running 500 or 600 
miles. 

Thinking this trouble might be caused through 
some defect in the carbureter, I sent the carbu. 
reter to the factory, receiving a new one ip 
exchange. I have run but about 500 miles since 
the engine was cleaned and the new carbureter 
installed, but have the same misfiring. Nos. 2 
and 3 cylinders are always the offenders, 1 and 4 
having good compression. 

If the piston as well as the rings on Nos. 2 
and 3 cylinders are worn and need replacing, a~ 
the factory suggests, why does not the gasoline 
work past the rings on Nos. 2 and 3, thinning 
the eil in the crankcase? If this does occur, why 
does not the spark plug on No. 4 cylinder foul. 
it being the first to get the oil? 

Would you not infer from that my trouble is 
more likely to be caused by an improper mixture. 
due to some inherent fault of the carbureter. 
rather than in the oiling system? As a further 
indication of carbureter trouble, I find that at 
20 m.p.h. the car runs splendidly and has good 
acceleration, but slowing to 10 m.p.h. or below, 
it is with the greatest difficulty that I can get 
the speed back to a higher point. This is par 
ticularly noticeable when trying to negotiate 
a short grade, which I have no trouble taking 
when the engine is clean. I have had this 
trouble ever since I have had the car.—R. 
Wilmot, Westfield, Ill. 


If the mixture is good in four cylinders 
at 20 m.p.h., why would it not be at all! 
speed ranges? But there may be a leak 
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between the manifold and Nos. 2 and 3 
. eylinders. This is not at all unlikely. It 
appears as if there is a vast loss of com- 
pression in these two cylinders and that 
when you get up to 20 m.p.h. you take in 
a sufficient charge of gas to make the dif- 
ference in running not so noticeable be- 
cause of the momentum. 

It is reasonably certain there is carbon 
on the valves. This is carbon and oil, and 
it shows that oil gets into these cylinders, 
else it would not reach the valves. The 
cylinders may be out of round and this 
will cause loss of compression; the valves 
may need attention or may be worn so they 
become pocketed in the seat. It would be 
a good plan to try a gage on each cylinder 
to determine the amount of compression 
each has. When the engine is running take 
a squirt can with light oil and squirt a lit- 
tle around each plug, priming cup, gasket 
and, in fact, in all places where air could 
enter the cylinder on the suction stroke. 
[f the engine runs good after being cleaned 
and the valves have been ground, the trou- 
ble coming later indicates a loss of com- 
pression somewhere and this is apt to come 
through carbon deposits; the carbon from 
oil that creeps past the rings, due to the 
cylinders not being in proper shape. 


Removing Piston Slap 


Q—How can piston slap in my Cole eight, 
model 850, be remedied? 

2—The car has been run 20,000 miles. Would 
the cylinders, which have never lacked oil, been 
kept reasonably free from carbon and are not 
scored, be worn enough to require reboring ?— 
W. G. Kuser, Eldora, Iowa. 

1—Only by having new ones, oversize, 
put in. 

2—The cylinders on a car that has gone 
no more than 20,000 miles should not be 
out ef true to any material extent; still, 
such things have happened. This could 
only be told by removing the block and 
measuring each cylinder with a micrometer 
all around and in several positions rela- 
tive to the length of the holes. Compari- 
son also must be made between cylinders, 
for if one is out of round then all should 
be reground, else there will be a differ- 
ence in the size and also in the weights of 
the pistons. : 


Wants to Time Valves 


Q—I have a job of overhauling an engine. 
There is no mark on the flywheel to tell the set- 
ting of valves. The owner came in the shop and 
removed the timing gearcase and the idle gear 
dropped out between the cam gear and the 
crankshaft gear. This engine is 25 bore by 3% 
stroke. It runs about 1000 or 1200 r.p.m. The 
maker is out of business now. What is the best 
valve setting for this engine? It is a four-cycle, 
four-cylinder, valves are in the head. The in- 
take valve is operated by suction. Nos. 1 and 2 
pistons are on one throw and 8 and 4 on the 
other throw of the crankshaft. The engine fires 
1-4-3-2. I would have to set this engine by the 
exhaust valve. But as there are so many differ- 
ent types in use I hardly know what one to use. 
—Ernest E. Bryant, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


It is almost a dangerous undertaking to 
advise about setting the valves on an en- 
gine without knowing the make, year, 
model or camshaft design; in fact, it can- 
not be done. You should have at least 
given the name of the maker, for perhaps 
Motor AGE has the data necessary or 
possibly some reader would know the cor- 
rect valve setting. Set the piston in No. 1 
cylinder at top center, being careful that 
it is exact. Then mark the flywheel rim 
with a punch mark in the exact center. 
This will give you something to go by in 
making trials, which you will have to do. 
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Fig. 15—Timing diagram for an engine 


An average exhaust valve setting would 
be to have the valve close at about 7.7 
degrees past top center. Of course the 
intake valves, being of the suction type, 
will take care of themselves. It may be you 
will have to change this setting a tooth or 
two one way or the other to procure best 
results. As there are 360 deg. in a circle 
it will be necessary to lay off the circum- 
ference so as to have the valve setting 
mark 1/46.7 of the circumference from the 
dead center punch mark. This would be 
7.7 deg. Or divide a quarter of the flywheel 
into not quite eight parts, and one of these 
from the punch mark would be the spot to 
set the exhaust valve to close. See Fig. 15. 


To Tell Worn Pistons 


Q—What are the outward indications of worn 
piston rings? 

2—If a Ford increases in speed, commencing 
at 5 m.p.h. and reaching 30 m.p.h. within 150 
yd., can the power be considered normal? ; 

3—What is the best speed attainable with 
regular equipment, favorable conditions? 

4—If the tread portion of a highest grade tire 
tears away clean in long strips and is somewhat 
detached from fabric, do you consider this defec- 
tive biti emproee in manufacture?—John V. 
Loeffler, Evansville, Ind. 

1—The outward indications of worn pis- 
ton rings are loss of compression, excessive 
consumption of oil, oil flooded cylinders or 
constantly fouling spark plugs. 

2—Your Ford may be considered normal 
or, more accurately speaking, a little above 
normal. 

3—We would estimate that, with the 
mechanism in perfect order and everything 
properly adjusted, a speed of about 47 
m.p.h. could be attained. 

4—If the tire has always been kept 
properly inflated there is no doubt the tire 


is defective. 


Engine Lacks Compression 


Q—We have a 1915 Ford which has been 


overhauled, rebored and oversize pistons and 
rings installed, but it does not seem to have 
compression after it gets warmed up. After 
running it a few minutes, then stopping, the 
compression is fairly good, but on a drive of 5 
or 10 miles after getting warm it does not have 
much compression. It has been run about 1000 
miles. We took the cylinder head off just lately 
and found one of the cylinders whose rings 
seemed to be wearing uneven in the block spaces 

in. or so where it had been wearing up 
and down. At times I notice weak compression 
in one cylinder but other times cannot notice 
much difference. The block seems to be smooth, 
pistons fit snug and engine is quiet running 
with fairly good power but not as good as a 
new one. Would patented rings give this engine 
better compression? This car had more power 
and better compression before it was rebored.— 
EK, E. Aspegren, Courtland, Kan. 


The fact that the engine loses compres- 
sion after having become heated leads us 
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to believe the cause of the trouble lies in 
the valve or the valve adjustment. It is 
a common error with a great many mechan- 
ics when grinding valves during an over- 
hauling operation to overlook the adjust- 
ment. In fact, it is the opinion of a great 
many that there is no adjustment to them 
for the reason that they appear non-adjust- 
able. It can be readily understood that 
after repeated regrinding operations the 
valve as well as the seat has lost con- 
siderable material which constantly brings 
the valve stem.closer to the pushrod and 
eventually eliminates the clearance be- 
tween the two. 

This is hardly the case with your engine 


because it has compression before it be- 


comes hot, but it is evident the clearance 
between the pushrod and the valve stem 
has decreased so much that when the stem 
has expanded from the heat the clearance 
has disappeared and the stem rides on the 
pushrod even when it is off the cam. The 
result is the valve will not close and, of 
course, permits the gases to escape when 
the piston works upward on the compres- 
sion stroke. The clearance between the 
pushrod and the valve stem should be 
0.020 in. to permit proper valve timing and 


. perfect performance of the engine. 


Repairing Scored Walls 


Q—Could I tin a badly scored cylinder wall 
eaused by a loose wristpin and then fill same 
with solder and make it stay in and give good 
service ?—C. K. Reading, Omaha, Neb. 

No, solder will not work in this instance. 
It would not hold in the first place, and in 
the next it would not stand the wear for 
any length of time. A Chicago firm, L. 
Lawrence & Co., has a secret process of 
treating ‘scored cylinders, said to be suc- 
eessful. Your alternative is to have all 
the cylinders reground and oversize pis- 
tons fitted, otherwise you will have loss 
of compression and oil will work past the 
rings and cause carbon trouble, to say 
nothing of the gasoline finding its way 
into the crankcase and destroying the 
lubricating oil. 


Knight Six or Twelve 


Q—Is there a motor car made which uses a 
six- or twelve-cylinder Knight engine? 

2—If not, would it not be as easy to make 
six- or twelve-cylinder Knight engines as four- 
or eight-cylinder?—J. Ernest Nelson, Dodson, 
Mont. 

1—No. The Stearns company at one 
time made a car having a six-cylinder 
Knight engine. 

2—A twelve-cylinder Knight engine 
would mean a general complication, to say 
nothing of the expense in manufacturing. 
It would also tend to lengthen the hood 
compartment, whereas the tendencies to- 
day are for shorter hood space and cor- 
respondingly better-balanced driving and 
tonneau compartment. Besides an eight- 
cylinder Knight engine runs very smoothly 
and meets present demands nicely. 


Chandler 1918 Engine 


Q—How many pounds compression should a 
new 1918 model Chandler engine have? 

2—At what speed does this engine reach its 
power peak ? 

3—How many horsepower will it develop ?7— 
Ray J. Kissinger, Stenvil, Nebr. 

1—The compression pressure is 70 Ib. 

2—Chandler advises that the maximum 
speed is 2000 r.p.m. 

3—The maximum commercia! output is 
50 hp. "19 
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FIRST FLOOR 


Pneumatic Tubes 


NEUMATIC tube communication be- 
tween floors is satisfactorily main- 
tained by the home-made arangement 
shown. A tube about 3 in. in diameter is 
placed with the upper end curved around to 
steer the carrier into the receiving basket. 
The earrier is forced up by compressed air 
and is returned by gravity. The system may 
be used for one or more floors as desired. 
The carrier can be made of leather or 
metal, the advantage of the former being 
that it will stand rough usage better, and it 
should be a good running fit in the tube. 
An ample slit in one side permits the in- 
sertion or removal of the papers to be car- 
ried. 


To send the carrier upward, it is placed 
in the tube and the hinged flap, faced with 
leather, is closed over the end of the tube. 
Then the compressed air is turned on at the 
cock until it is estimated the carrier has 
reached the other end. 


This device will save much time and ef- 


fort where papers must be transferred to 
ne part of the building from another, as 
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TEE. 1S BORED TO ALLOW PIPE TO SLIDE THROUGH 


for instance, where the shop is located on 
the third floor and the office, where all the 
Say, 
in addition, the stockroom is on the second. 
Requisitions, shop orders and other forms 


records are kept, is on the first floor. 


must be traveling back and forth contin- 


ually and this system is just the thing for 


this, accomplishing such work economically. 





SV 


Radiator Tester 


For testing a radiator all that is re 
quired is a shallow pan large enough fo: 
any radiator and a variety of plugs or 
filler caps so that pressure may be applied 
readily to any radiator. Very little pressure 
is required to show the average leak. Even 
half a pound will indicate a very small hole 
readily. 
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Relining Brakes 


Many repairmen favor the use of the 
split rivet in relining brakes because it 
permits a quicker job, and yet one which is 
claimed to be every bit as satisfactory. The 
greatest time-saving is due to the fact that 
the brake lining need not be drilled or 
countersunk. The rivets are simply driven 
through and clinched over. 





Wheel Alignment 


The feature of this tool for testing wheel 
alignment is that it is made entirely out 
of pipe and pipe fittings. There are two 
standards, each carrying a pointer. To one 
standard is attached a long pipe which 
slides through a hole bored in the other 
standard. The pointers are set so they al- 
most touch the center of the tire tread. 
Then by rotating the wheels their trueness 
ean be determined. 
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__ FIBRE DISKS 


























Disk . Joint Care 


In reassembling a fiber disk universal 
joint care must be taken to have the right 
aumber of washers separating the disks. 
In the type shown two washers separate 
each disk and one each is under the head 
and nut of the bolt. The nuts holding the 
bolts should be kept tight at all times. 
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The new 5-ton Pierce-Arrow featured by accessibility 


HE new Pierce-Arrow 5-ton truck has 
been designed with a view to complete- 
ness. The changes are not radical depar- 
tures from standard Pierce-Arrow practice, 
but they are marks of refinement that make 
the parts more accessible and provide for 
greater ease of adjustment. 

The comfort of the driver has been con- 
sidered, and he is provided with a glass 
windshield equipped with a patent cleaner 
for the rainy days. The steering gear has 
undergone refining, and easier steering is 
the result. Among the visible changes to 
the steering gear is the Bakelite steering 
whee], 19 in. in diameter. 

The transmissions on all 5-ton Pierce- 
Arrow trucks now are fitted with an exten- 
sion of the countershaft through the for- 
ward end of the housing. This makes it 
possible to attach a clutch and sprocket 
for the overhead sprocket shaft power at- 
tachment without removing the transmis- 
sion housing. This shaft can be used for 
a power hoist or other auxiliary machinery 
and is capable of delivering 7 hp. at 357 
r.p.m. at the governed speed of the engine. 

Several refinements have been made in 
the Pierce-Arrow flexible frame. This fea- 
ture permits of proportioning of the load 
when passing over bumps or in passing 
diagonally over railroad tracks. The flexi- 
bility is demonstrated by the fact that one 
wheel can be lifted a foot off the ground 
and the other three wheels will remain on 
the ground, the shafting and engine still 
functioning without imposing any added 
load on the bearings. 

The engine has come in for its share of 
changes. Fuel problems resulting from the 
present low-grade fuel has brought about 
a change in the carbureter and the intake 
manifold. The carbureter is supplied with 
a waterjacket around the mixing chamber, 
which helps the carburetion, and this, with 
the wire screen gauze air cleaner on the air 
intake, should add considerable to the life 
of the bearings, according to an engineer 
of a large engine:building concern, who 
says engines would run 50,000 miles with- 
out taking up bearings or reboring the cyl- 
inders if road dust could be eliminated fror 


the air before it entered the engine itself. 

The oiling system no longer has the cop- 
per tank alongside the engine. The engine 
pan acts as a reservoir and holds a gallon 
of oil. Lubrication is a strictly pressure 
system, the gear pump being driven from 
spiral gears engaging on the camshaft. The 


5-Ton Model Fitted 
for Low Grades 
of Fuel 


dash gage indicates a pressure of 2 lb. at 
lowest engine speed and 20 lb. at governed 
speed. 

The possibilities of electric lighting on 
the truck have been added, but the system 
is not installed as standard equipment. The 
water pump has been re-located so the gen- 
erator can be added without making a sin- 
gle change in the engine or the auxiliaries. 

The mud pan has been re-designed so the 
engine is accessible from the under side. 
The location of the toolbox on the running- 
board adds much convenience to the road- 
side repair. It comes complete with a 
full set of tools, and a special compartment 
for tire chains is incorporated within the 
toolbox. 


The clutch is still of the cone type, leath- 
er faced, but an oil-retaining ring has been 
added. This keeps the oil in and keeps the 
dust out. This is a valuable addition, as 
the leather of the clutch is preserved 
against the undue wear occasioned by the 
dust of the road. 


Huffman Truck Now in Production 


1-Ton Model of Standard Units 


NTER another new truck, this one the 
Huffman, made by the Huffman Bros. 
Motor Co., Elkhart, Ind. The company is 
in production, and deliveries are being 
promised by the dealers. The truck is built 
for 1-ton capacity to handle loads of 2% 
tons. This is the reason for the stout ap- 
pearance of the truck. Standard parts are 
employed. The engine is Continental. Igni- 
tion is with a Dixie magneto. The carbure- 
ter is Zenith. The rear axle is offered as 
either worm drive or the Torbensen in- 
ternal gear drive. 

Cooling is thermosyphon. The bore and 
stroke of the engine is 3% by 5 in., which 
gives it an 8. A. E. rating of 22.46 hp. The 
magneto is equipped with the impulse start- 
er, recently developed by Splitdorf. 


The Fuller clutch and gearset are in unit 
with the engine. The clutch is of the type 
that automatically takes up wear. The 
multiple dry disks are inclosed with a cas- 
ing easily removed, rendering refacing easy. 





PEERLESS PROFITS $175,608 LESS 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 29—Net profits 
of the Peerless Truck & Motor Corp. and 
subsidiary companies for 1918 were $773,- 
985, after all charges, interest, deprecia- 
tion and $71,596 reserved for Federal 
taxes were taken off. Although deprecia- 
tion costs, interest and taxes were less in 
1918 than 1917, net profits were $175,608 
less and net sales $7,039,373 less in aves 
than 1917. 





Here is the new Huffman I-ton truck 
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United States Truck Adds a 1%-Ton Model 


Light Machine with 
Same Production 


Quality 


HE United States Motor Truck Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has brought out a 
1%-ton model which is built with the same 
quality standards in production as are the 
concern’s heavier models. The 11%4-ton uses 
a four-cylinder engine with a bore and 
stroke of 3%4 by 5 in. and §S. A. E. rating 
of 22.5 hp. Accessibility of parts and ease 
of adjustment are emphasized throughout 
the chassis. A unit powerplant with three- 
point suspension is used, with spring relief 
cushions at the rear points. The clutch, 
of the multiple-disk type, is designed to be 
adjusted easily and quickly, while proyi- 
sion is made in the oiling system, which is 
a combination force feed and splash, for 
proper draining of the oil and removal of 
the strainer for cleaning. 

Cooling is by centrifugal water pump and 
fan. Stromberg carbureter and Eisemann 
ignition are used. Electric lighting and 
starting equipment can be had. if desired. 
The same is true of cab top and pneumatic 
tires. 

A steel bumper is standard equipment. 
The dash is also of steel, as is the seat. The 
front axle is I-beam, drop-forged, fitted 
with Timken roller bearings and of strong- 
est construction, while the rear axle is of 
internal gear construction. The propeller 
shaft center bearing housing contains a 
self-aligning bearing with enough free- 
dom of action to adapt itself to frame dis- 
tortion. A special oiler disk feeds oil from 
a reservoir. The propeller shaft has three 
universal joints. The frame is of 5-in. sec- 
tions with 2%4-in. flange and 4-in. stock. 
Four cross-members are used with diagonal 
braces for the rear to provide additional 
strength and for a towing hook. | 

The rear springs are similar to those used 
on the Liberty truck, 2%4 in. wide and 54 
in. long, semi-elliptic. Front springs are 
38% in. long and 2% in. wide. 

The gasoline tank, which is carried in 
the steel seat, contains 20 gal. The truck 
has a wheelbase of 144 in. and a loading 
space to the end of the frame of 120 in. 
It will sell at $1,595. 


Napoleon Trucks 


HE Traverse City Motor Car Co., Trav- 
T erse City, Mich., is now in full opera- 
tion and has planned for production for 
this year of 1000 trucks, 864 of these the 
1-ton model. The trucks are almost iden- 
tical in appearance, the wheelbase, engine 
size and other features being alike, except 
the gear ratio, which in the 1-ton model is 
6 to 1 and in the 1%-ton model, 7 to 1. 

The two models are assembled units with 
standard parts such as Continental engines, 
Fuller gearset, transmissions, Torbensen 
axle, Atwater Kent ignition and Bijur 
starting and lighting. The frames are made 
in the company’s factory and are excep- 
tionally strong. Double reinforcement at 
all cross member braces gives the frames 














Airplane and side views of United States 1!4-ton truck 


unusual stiffness and is a preventative 
measure for sagging due to overloading. 

The trucks are built for rapid delivery 
business. The heavy model is pneumatic- 
equipped and has a load balance on the 
wheels similar to passenger car practice, 
the rear wheels carrying 65 per cent of the 
total weight. Heavy construction has been 
eliminated as much as possible to make the 
trucks better fitted to light commercial 
purposes. 

The powerplant of the truck is the Con- 
tinental engine or the Gray engine, which 
is of the overhead valve type. The bore 
and stroke of each of these engine are 3% 
by 5 in. and the S. A. E. rating is 19.64 hp. 
The clutch is of the dry-disk type and is 
self-adjusting for wear. The drive is 
through Detroit universal joints to the Tor- 
bensen rear axle. Hotchkiss drive is used. 

The drive is through two universal joints 
to the rear axle. Here the purchaser is 
offered a choice of either the worm drive 
or Torbensen drive. In the former casé the 
ratio is 734 to 1 and in the latter the ratio 
is 8 to 1. The differential bearings in 
either case are Timken. 

The wheels of the truck are exception- 


ally heavy for the rating, of heavy artil- 
lery type with fourteen spokes in each 
wheel and each spoke 2 in. square. The 
wheelbase is 140 in. and gives a loading 
space of 10% ft. from the rear of the 
driver’s seat to the end of the frame. 

Equipment includes a towline with spe- 
cial hooks. The price of the truck is $1,495. 
With Torbensen axles, pneumatic tires, etc., 
however, the truck costs $1,695. 





WOULD TAX HORSEPOWER 

Columbus, Ohio, March 28—Backed by 
the Ohio Good Roads Federation but op- 
posed by the Columbus Automobile Club, a 
bill has been introduced in the Ohio legis- 
lature providing for the taxing of cars on 
the basis of horsepower. The bill places a 
tax of $8 on a small car, and the extreme 
limit on heavy trucks is $85. It is expected 
$7,000,000 yearly will be secured from the 
bill in case it is enacted into a law. It is 
proposed to use the whole of the sum so se- 
eured for road repair and maintenance. 
Opponents of the bill firmly believe that the 
Ohio courts will hold, as in the past, that 
a graduated tax on cars is illegal. 





The Napoleon truck, which is now in full production 
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Loxon Tractor Lugs 


RACTICALLY all lugs which have been 
P used on tractor wheels so far require 
bolting to the wheel rim. This is a tedious 
operation and rather than spend the time 
necessary to remove the lugs, the farmer is 
apt to leave them on whether they are 
needed or not. When the tractor is doing 
only light work it is much better to run 
without the lugs, as the use of the latter 
always entails some loss of power. For 
driving on unimproved roads the lugs must 
be taken off. 

A design of quick detachable lug has re- 
cently been placed on the market by the 
Universal Lug Co., Cicero, Ill. There are 
two principal kinds of parts, the lugs prop- 
er and links. The lug is made in T-form, 
in various heights and sizes. On both ends 
of each lug is a hook, or clamp, which fits 
the thickness of the rim. The key lug, 
which is placed on the rim first, has a 
swiveled arm attached to one of its rim 
hooks, this arm fitting into the eye of the 
rim keeper. After one lug has been placed 
on the rim, a link is inserted, then another 
lug is put on, then another link and so on. 
The lock lug has a small bracket fastened 
to one of its rim hooks, with a hole bored 
through it for a bolt. A rim bracket is 
permanently secured to the inside of the 
rim and the locking bolt is inserted in the 
lug bracket and the rim bracket, and its 
nut is drawn up. 

The lugs extend across the rim at an 
angle. Different spacings are used, from 9 
to 12 in., according to the size of lug, ete. 
The general form of the lugs is T-shaped 
and a number of ribs stiffen the web of the 
T. Both the ordinary lugs, extending only 
across the rim, and extension lugs are fur- 
nished. While the major portion of the ex- 
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tension lugs extends across the rim at an 
angle of 45 deg., the extension part extends 
parallel to the wheel rim. 

Loxon lugs are made in malleable iron, 
and it is claimed that they can be put on 
or removed from the wheel in 5 min. 


Bosch Attachment 


An attachment permitting of fitting a 
Bosch high-tension magneto to the Fordson 
tractor has been worked out by the Ameri- 
ean Bosch Magneto Corp., Springfield, 
Mass., and was exhibited at Kansas City. 
Many Bosch and other high-tension mag- 
netos have been fitted to Ford cars, replac- 
ing the Ford low-tension magneto and coil 
system. It is claimed for the high-tension 


‘magneto that it eliminates faulty operation 


due to unequal adjustment of the coil vibra- 
tors, adds to the power of the engine un- 
der full load, and insures smoother opera- 
tion at low speeds. 

The attachment is very neatly worked 
out, and when the magneto and its drive 
are in place there is nothing to suggest that 
this was not the original equipment. All 
necessary parts for installing the magneto 
on the tractor engine, placing it in driving 
connection with the engine crankshaft 
and connecting it up with the spark plugs 
and the timing linkage are furnished with 
the outfit. In making the installation, the 
Ford timer first is removed and the mag- 
neto bracket is fastened to the side of the 
crankease. Next the gearcase which comes 
with the magneto is put in position at the 
front of the crankcase and the magneto is 
fastened in place. The gears then are 
slipped onto the shafts and locked in posi- 
tion, after which the cover is put on. The 
installation is dust-proof and is of very 
workman-like appearance. 


Martin Cushion Wheel 


The Martin Cushion Wheel Co., Chicago, 
is manufacturing a truck wheel which, it 
is claimed, will give to the truck the riding 
qualities of the pneumatic tire and the dur- 
ability and mileage of the solid tire. The 
wheel has the regular solid truck tire, and 
between it and the wooden felloe is the rub- 
ber cushion that absorbs the shocks. 




















Martin cushion wheel, applied to a 
double-tired wheel 
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The illustrations show the adaptability 
of the construction, in that they can be ap- 
plied to a single tire or double tire wheel. 
The exploded view shows how the cushion- 
ing is obtained. The old wheel of the truck 
ean be used, and this is cut down, so that 
around it ean be shrunk a channel band. 
Three layers of rubber fit in between this 
channel band. First there is the rubber 
eushion strip, which is made of a laminated 
cotton fabric and is about % in. thick. This 
cushion strip has sufficient rigidity so that 
the rubber cushion next to it is supported. 
The rubber cushion is solid except for the 
slots, which render the cushion slightly 
more resilient. This cushion is between the 
two outer strips, and the three pieces when 
pressed solidly together are fitted into the 
channel section and then bolted with bolts 
which are countersunk, leaving the surface 
of the wheel perfectly smooth. The holes 
in the cushion for these bolts are lined with 
steel bronzed bushings. 


The top channel section has one side face 
which is removable in conformance with 
S. A. E. standards. Removal of this de- 
tachable side flange permits of tire chang- 
ing with increased facilities. 

The wheel is guaranteed for five years 
and the tires on the wheels are guaranteed 
for 50 per cent more than the usual mileage. 


Willis Tractor Guide 


A self-steering attachment for creeper- 
type tractors is being marketed by the 
Willis-Flack Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
It consists of a forwardly extending tub- 
ular arm. The rear end of the arm is bent 
at right angles and is supported in bearings 
bolted to the front cross member of the 
tractor frame. At the forward end the 
tubular arm carries a pair of disk wheels 
running in the furrow. An upright of 
angle iron is secured to the arm at the 
bend and connects to a lever in front of the 
operator’s seat, thus furnishing a means of 
lifting the guide when the tractor is to be 
turned at the end of the field. 


The obvious advantage of a device of 
this kind is, of course, that the driver does 
not need to pay any attention to the steer- 
ing, except in turning at the ends of the 
field, and this leaves him free to watch 
his plows. An indirect advantage also is 
claimed, namely, that with the guide the 
tractor can be run closer to the furrow than 
would be possil§e with hand steering, and 
as a result the side draft can be reduced. 
While the guide is applicable to creeper- 
type tractors generally, it seems to have 
been designed specially for the Cleveland 
to which it can be fitted without drilling 
any holes. The runners are adjustable for 
12 and 14 in. furrows. When not required 
the guide can be taken off in 10 min., it is 
claimed. 





SUBSIDY ON FRENCH TRACTORS 


Paris, March 10—By mail—To encourage 
the use of farm tractors the French gov- 
ernment offers a subsidy of 50 per cent of 
the purchase price on all tractors and steam 
or electric plowing mechanism purchased 
by co-operative groups of farmers or by 
mechanical authorities for general use. 
This subsidy is only granted when a pur- 
chase is made of not less than five tractors, 
or equivalent mechanical plowing material. 
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Compression Tester age 
COMPRESSION tester, which uses the we 

Twitchell or the Schrader tire gage, is J 
offered by H. A. R. Peterman, 627 Oakdale TIRE GAUGE 
avenue, Chicago. After valves are ground a 
in there is no better way to test the work Wy Ire 
than by testing the compression, and this Sy; 2 DUBBED 
little device permits of this in about 2 min., YP A “Lip ~ 
it is said. The tire gage is screwed into the AY Be fe Vj 
plug and the plug is forced into the priming ee * . ay 
cup, the rubber plug holding it there. Then cokes |e Peri V4 
the engine is turned over and the compres- Srey 7 
sion is registered on the gage. oO Pie 
Controller for Tire Pumps Ze gp 






~~ 


Fn the Mayo automatic switches for con- A Ds 
trolling the air supply in the tank for tire HK a 
inflation purposes, the service station is il! a WH 

MAAS UE 


offered a time-saving device. Especially is 
this true of the shop which maintains its Pe on 
air pressure from a line shaft drive, which A 
operates the machinery in the repair de- — 
partment. This device automatically shifts ; ——_ 
the belt from the tight pulley to the loose — 
pulley when the pressure reaches 150 Ib. 
and reverses the operation when the pres- 


Compression tester for testing work when 
valves are ground 





Mayo controllers for tire pumps, the automatic belt shift at the right 
and the electric at the left 





Machine for aligning connecting rods and pistons 


sure reaches 125 lb. The electric switch is 
for the individually-operated compressor 
system and provides for control within 
25-lb. limits. One advantage of these two 
controllers is that when the pressure 
reaches the lower limit the automatic de- 
vice opens the air line, throws on the power 
and thus permits of starting the system 
against a no-load, which relieves it of much 
strain. 


Aligning Rods 

In one illustration is shown a machine 
built by the Campbell & Wochner Co., 
Rock Island, Ill., for testing the alignment 
of connecting rods and pistons. To test 
rod alignment, the crank end is held by 
the pin as shown. The wristpin then is 
placed in the rod and allowed to rest on 
the blocks of the movable bed. If the rod 
is twisted from its proper plane, the wrist- 
pin will not be in perfect contact with the 
surface of the block. This is verified by 
reversing the rod. The wristpin will bear 
off on the other side. To test the align- 
ment of the rod in the other direction, the 
rod is swung up to one of the adjustable 
screws on the side of the movable bed. The 
screw is adjusted so it just touches the rod 
and the position then is reversed, that is, 
the rod is turned 180 deg. If it is not bent, 
the adjustable nut will bear with the same 
relation on this side as it did on the other 
side. To test the alignment of pistons, it 
is only necessary to assemble the rod and 
the piston and bring the three screws into 
contact with the piston. Then reverse the 
piston and, if true, there will be no dis- 
crepancy. The machine sells for $65. 


Extensions for Jacks 

Generally when a car is in for repairs 
that necessitate the removal of the axle, 
the car is brought up to the bench and oc- 
cupies the most valuable space in the whole 
shop. The car is supported on soap boxes 
or held up with a hoist attached to the 
ceiling. Repairs of this nature last many 
times for two or three weeks and the car 
in the meanwhile is in a position that makes 
it most unhandy for-rush work on the other 
ears. The Weaver Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Ill manufactures an extension that will 
support the car from the frame when the 
axles are removed and at the same time 
Now the car to be moved around at will. 


The extension is applied to the twin jack 


made by the same firm. 


Sritchley Cylinder Reamer 


The Critchley cylinder reamer, manufac- 
tured by the Chadwick & Trefethen Co., of 
Portsmouth, N. H., is a shell reamer with 
tapered slots and is fitted with eight semi- 
high speed steel cutters. This reamer is 
very easily adjusted. The top nut is loos- 
ened and the bottom nut tightened. This 
is capable of a total adjustment of % in. 
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E-Z-Way Wheels 
NEW demountable wheel for Fords is 
made by the E-Z-Way Demountable 
Wheel Co., New York. To install these 
wheels on a Ford, the wheels are removed 
and new inside flanges and collar stud bolts 
are applied. A fifth wheel is supplied, 
which fits on all the four corners of the 
car. The price with the extra wheel is $17. 


New Starting Device 


A new priming device which injects high- 
test gasoline into the manifold for starting 
purposes, called the Brown-Maddock 
starter, is being made by the Brown-Mad- 
dock Co., West Newbury, Mass. This de- 
vice is operated from the dash, and it sup- 
plies high-test gasoline, properly car- 
bureted, to the intake manifold of the en- 
gine. The engine is operated on this high- 
test gas until warm and then manually 
switched over to the regular carbureter. 
No floats are used, and the device weighs 
4 lb. The sale price is $22.50. 


Non-Lubricant Bearing 


The Perfection Roller Bearing Co., Chi- 
cago, has developed a bearing which, it is 
claimed, is absolutely non-lubricant. Test 
bearings have been in operation for mile- 
ages of 20,000 and upward, operating under 
the weight of locomotive tenders on motor 
cars and trolley cars. Most roller bear- 
ings have little pivots which keep them in 
the race-way, but in this bearing the pivots 
have been eliminated and a purely rolling 
motion is present, all the sliding friction 
having been done away with. It is claimed 
the bearing will outlast any mechanical 
device it is installed in. 


New Universal Joint 


The Uniflex Coupling Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is introducing a new universal joint for 
motor car drives and the auxiliary engine 
shaft for the water pump, magneto, ete. It 
is claimed by the manufacturer that the 
torque transmission is constant at any 
shaft angularity. If so, the big objection 
to the universal joint has been overcome. 
The coupling is designed to work equally 
well in either direction. The whole joint 
consists of two shaft members and a set of 
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Taillight with two bulbs left, and E-Z- 
Way wheel 
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Commencense primer 


blocks. The shaft members are simply 
jawed hubs, so designed that they will 
engage with each other through the blocks. 
The blocks are built up of six identical 
sections and can be faced with fiber, wood, 
rawhide or some other substance for mag- 
neto drives and when so equipped are in- 
sulating and shock-absorbing and will not 
require any lubrication. 


Taillight for Fords 


A taillight for Fords that has two lamps 
in it, one a ¥%-volt bulb and the other an 





New spring insert made by the Hamilton Mfg. Co. Roller bearings are used in the con- 
struction 





ew’ Fitmen ts for the (ar 


18-volt bulb for operation by the magneto 
of the car, is made by the F. A. Smith Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y. The small-voltage bulb 
is for use when the car is standing still. 
It then is operated from an ordinary dry 
cell. 


Adjustable Hose Clamp 


The Universal clamp is made in two sizes, 
one of which fits hose irom %4 to 14 in. and 
the other hose from 1 to 3 in. It consists 
of a steel ribbon having holes % in. apart. 
The ribbon is scored between each hole in 
order that it may be broken off easily when 
the clamp has been fitted to the hose. A 
bolt or nut accompanies each clamp. They 
are made by the Universal Industrial Corp., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


New Spring Insert 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has a new spring insert that makes 
use of roller bearings in its construction. 
The insert is placed in between the three 
longest leaves of the spring. Only the 
ends of the springs have these bearings. 
There are 112 roller bearings in the four 
sets of inserts. The rollers are inclosed 
in cases packed in graphite. It is claimed 
this supply of graphite will outlast the 
car and the springs, too, for that matter. 


Engine Primer 


The Commoncense electrically heated 
primer consists of three baffle plates cov- 
ered with resistance wires which are con- 
nected to the terminal posts. The wires 
heat up when the circuit is connected and 
the air, drawn through this device over the 
wires, is heated before passing into the 
carbureter. The whole device is housed in 
a neat metal cover, one end of which is 
inserted in the air intake of the car- 
bureter and the other into the tube which 
regularly carries the warm air through the 
ecarbureter from the exhaust manifold. The 
heater does not interfere with or replace 
the hot air which is regularly provided for 
on the engine. The device is made by the 
Charles H. Belknap Co., 323-327 Washing- 
ton street, Brooklvu, N. Y. 





Perfection roller bearing designed to be 
non-lubricant 
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¢ TERLING Tire Opens Toledo Branch—The 

Sterling Tire Corp., of New Jersey, has 
opened a branch house in Toledo, Ohio. Jo- 
seph B. Moore is manager. 


To Deal in Electrical Equipment—The Auto 
Electric Equipment Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
been organized to deal entirely in electrical 
equipment. The shop is being equipped for 
repairing, rebuilding and retesting equipment. 


Gillett Moves Truck Plant—The Gillett 
Motor Co., Caro, Mich., has moved to Howard 
City, Mich. The concern will manufacture 
motor trucks. The site for the new plant has 
not been located, but work is expected to start 
shortly. 


Salesmen Plan Experience Meetings—The 
members of the St. Louis Ford Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation have started a series of Ford sales- 
men’s luncheons which will:be held monthly. 
The dealers and the salesmen will meet to- 
gether and discuss business. The plan does 
not contemplate special speakers but experi- 
ence meetings. 


Jacobson Heads Madison Dealers—O. S. 
Jacobson has been re-elected chairman of the 
Automobile Dealers’ Division, Madison Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Madison, Wis. The di- 
vision formerly was the Madison Automobile 
Dealers’ Association. Mr. Jacobson served 
as chairman of the executive committee in 
charge of the annual Madison show, Feb. 26- 
March 1. 


Mentana Tractor Concern Formed—The 
Montana Tractor Co., Peru, Ill., has been or- 
ganized to make a new type of tractor in- 
vented by George Smith, vice-president. John 
H. Hazeler is president and John O. Miller 
secretary-treasurer. The capital stock is 
$100,000. Several machines have been manu- 


factured by the Brunner foundry of Peru and 
have been given tests. A factory is to be 
erected during the coming summer and the 
construction of the machines commenced as 
soon as possible. 


Willlams Is Grant Truck S. M.—Birkett 
L. Williams has become sales manager of the 
truck department of the Grant Motor Car 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. He served with the 
A. E. F. in France two years. 


Michigan Drop Forge Dividend—The Michi- 
gan Drop Forge Co., Pontiac, Mich., has de- 
clared a monthly dividend for March of 15 
cents a share on common stock, payable April 
1, 1919, to stockholders of record March 15, 
1919. 


Janesville Products Will Add—The Janes- 
ville Products Co., Janesville, Wis., manufac- 
turer of automotive accessories, will build a 
two-story factory addition, 40 by 75 ft., cost- 
ing about $20,000 with new machinery and 
equipment. 


To Distribute Velie in Arkansas—W. R. 
Crow, Little Rock, prominent in Arkansas 
among retail dealers, has formed the Crow 
Motor Car Co. and has taken over the loca- 
tion of the Schaad-Zimmerman Co. The Crow 
company will distribute the Velie car in Ar- 
kansas. 


Arkansas Battery Maker—Arkansas’ first 
storage battery manufacturing plant has been 
established at Pine Bluff with a capital stock 
of $12,000 and operating as the Dixie Battery 
& Mfg. Co. Present production is twenty-five 
batteries daily and officials forecast it will 
reach 100 daily within thirty days. Little 
Rock offices will be opened. Officers and di- 
rectors are: Hal A. Irish, president; W. W. 
Taylor, vice-president; J. L. Longino, secre- 
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ALL FOUR STORIES ENTERED FROM STREET—The main feature of this four- 
story garage recently completed at Los Angeles, Cal., is that every floor can be en- 
tered directly from the street. This is made possible by its location on a corner and 
because of the considerable siope of its hillside site. Two of these street-level drive- 
way entrances are thus situated on each of the two crossing streets. The garage has 
a maximum parking capacity of about 250 cars. Its walls are of concrete and buff- 


colored brick, and the floors are of cement. 


It is operated as an adjunct of a hotel of 


the city within a few blocks of the shopping center 


tary; Irwin L. Hathaway, treasurer; L. C 
Graham, general manager. 


Topp-Stewart Is Expanding—The Topp- 
Stewart Tractor Co., Clintonville, Wis., is 
purchasing new machinery and equipment. 
costing about $30,000, to increase its output. 
The company may add one or more buildings 
this year to meet requirements also. 


New Tire Concern Organizes—Little Rock, 
Ark., has incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 and will engage in a tire and accessory 
business here. The officers are: John H. 
Page, president; Fred D. Easley, vice-presi- 
dent, and Payton D. English, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Foundrymen Perfect New Pump—Lang & 
Scharmann, foundrymen, Marshfield, Wis., 
have perfected a new pump designed espe- 
cially to facilitate the circulation of water in 
the Ford cooling system and are planning to 
manufacture the device on a quantity basis. 
Patents have been granted. The device wil) 
be marketed under the name of Perfection. 


Wisconsin Body Leases Plant—The Wiscon- 
sin Body & Sales Co., organized recently at 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacture motor car 
bodies, truck cabs, etc., has leased a factory 
building. Robert Knittle is president and 
manager. 


Tube Buys $300,000 Site—The Detroit Seam- 
less Tube Co. has purchased a $300,000 site 
for its proposed $2,000,000 plant to be built 
within the next year. The site contains 60 
acres and adjoins the sites of the proposed 
plants of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 
and Monarch Foundry Co. 


Turner Heads Illinois Garagemen—Charles 
L. Turner, Peoria, Ill., who opened a plant 
twenty-one years ago and has been steadily 
in the business since, was elected president 
of the Illinois State Garage Owners’ Associa- 
tion at the last meeting. He has been one of 
its most active promoters since the organiza- 
tion first was launched, eight years ago. 


Marwin Trucks Buys Plant—The Marwin 
Motor Truck Co., Kenosha, Wis., has acquired 
the former plant of the Skidd Mfg. Co., which 
it has been occupying since last fall under 
lease, and plans to erect several additions. 
The purchase price was $22,500, and more 
than an equal amount will be invested in new 
buildings and equipment during the year. The 
company manufactures quadruple-drive com- 
mercial cars. The present output is two ma- 
chines a day. 


Culbertson Heads Wichita Falis—At the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders and directors 
of the Wichita Falls Motor Co., J. A. Kemp, 
who has been president of the company since 
its organization, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. J. G. Culbertson, who has 
been secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager, was elected president and re-elected 
treasurer. A. G. Savelli was re-elected vice- 
president in charge of export and G. S. Brene- 
mann, secretary. The new buildings have re- 
cently been completed. 


Meacham Gear Is Organized—The Meacham 
Gear Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has been organ- 
ized to take over from the New Process Gear 
Corp. the manufacture of rawhide pinions by 
the process developed under the Meacham di- 
rection. Officers of the new corporation are 
President, T. G. Meacham; vice-presiden: 


T. W. Meacham, and treasurer, J. F. 5. 
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Meacham. The concern is incorporated for 
$300,000 and has purchased a three-story 
building. George W. Wood, secretary, will 
act as superintendent and H. W. Kiddle, as- 
sistant superintendent. 


Chesnutt with North American—Ralph C. 
Chesnutt, formerly with Willys-Overland, is 
now assistant chief engineer for the North 
American Motors Co., Pottstown, Pa. 


Meers Now with Panhard—I. B. Meers has 
been appointed general sales manager of the 
Panhard Motor Co., Grand Haven, Mich. He 
also will handle the export affairs of the 
‘ company. 

Southern Motor Branch Office—The South- 
ern Motor Mfg. Association of Houston, Tex., 
has opened a branch office in Birmingham, 
Ala. The company is confining itself to the 
manufacture of trucks just now, but later 
cars are to be made. 


Sharpe with Cleveland Tractor—G. B. 
Sharpe has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager for the Cleveland Tractor Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion, effective Aprill. Mr. Sharpe 
formerly did similar work for Studebaker. 


Goodyear Building New Clubhouse—The 
Goodrich Rubber & Tire. Co., Akron, Ohio, 
is building a clubhouse for its employees. Con- 
struction of this was proposed a year ago, 
but was held up during the war. It will be 

a structure six stories high, 400 by 170 ft. 
' It will contain club and recreation rooms 
and a theater with a seating capacity of 
3000. 


Distributer Entertains its Salesmen—The 
Maxwell Motor Sales Corp., Detroit, has been 
purchased by John H., Fred B. and Ernest S. 
Thompson and is being conducted under the 
name of the Thompson Automobile Co. The 
company handles the Maxwell and Chalmers 
lines. One of its first activities was to enter- 
tain forty of its salesmen at a banquet at the 
Detroit Athletic Club. 

Barker Joints Van Dorn—P. E. Barker, for- 
merly experimental engineer of the Northway 
Motor Mfg. Co. and more recently research 
engineer for the Aluminum Castings Co., has 
joined the Van Dorn Iron Works Co. He will 
have charge of the truck and tractor equip- 
ment department, which is turning out a 
complete line of dump bodies, hoists, winches, 
truck and tractor frames. 


Allied Industries Expands—The Allied In- 
dustries Corp., New York, has taken over the 
business and lines formerly handled by the 
Star P. & V. Corp., among which are the 
Gary truck, Fruehauf trailers, Esta water 
auxiliaries and Federal tires. The latter for 
certain markets. The corporation is a special- 
izing manufacturers’ agent in automotive 
lines and has established branch houses in ten 
foreign cities. 

Old Agency Comes Back—The Capital Auto 
Co., Lansing, Mich., has been reorganized and 
has taken over the Dodge Brothers and Mitch- 
ellagencies. The company which was organ- 
ized in 1906 to handle Reo products, sold its 
buildings and business to Reo in 1917. It did 
not dissolve at the time of the sale but re- 
mained intact as a corporation without a 
business. In resuming active work again the 
company has increased its capitalization from 
$25,000 to $45,000. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, J. E. Poe; vice-president, Rudolph P. 
Looms; secretary, O. R. Starkweather; treas- 
urer, George Bohnet. 


New Wheat Tractor Distributers—The Hes- 
sion Tiller & Tractor Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
maker of the Wheat tractor, has closed a con- 
tract for the California territory with the 
Hession Sales Corp., Los Angeles. The initial 
order is for 200 tractors. Decker & Durham, 
Fort Collins, -Col., have been appointed dis- 
tributers in Colorado. Other Wheat tractor 
distributers recently closed with are the Rot- 
tersman Auto & Truck Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
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A SPEEDWAY FOR TESTING TIRES—The machine consists of a long arm, revoiving 


in a circle, on the end of which Gates half-sole tires are tested. 


A weight equivalent 


to that of a loaded car is suspended over the tire in such a way that the tire carries 


the load. The track is '/2 mile long. 


A cement trackway gives the tire momentum and 


when it has reached a speed of approximately 35 m.p.h. it strikes a sandy stretch which - 


causes it to jump and skid. 


which some of the bricks are missing and then it plunges into water and mud. 


From here it travels over an imitation brick roadway in 


Then 


up an incline representing a rough mountain road it comes to a 45-deg. slope, where it 


is necessary to jam on the brakes. 


eastern Missouri and southern Illinois; Boylan 
& Conway Co., Inc., Geneva, N. Y., Ontario, 
Yates and Seneca counties in New York. 


Gilroy with Hudson Specialties—R. L. Gil- 
roy has been appointed New England repre- 
sentative of the Hudson Motor Specialties 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Goddard Leaves Standard Parts—H. A. 
Goddard, former representative in Michigan 
for the Standard Parts Co., has resigned to 
take charge of the sales and advertising of 
the Militor Motors Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 


Benjamin Leaves Holley—H. S. Benjamin, 
for some time advertising manager for the 
Holley Carburetor Co., Detroit, has resigned 
and has been succeeded by Earl Holley. Mr. 
Benjamin’s future plans have not been an- 
nounced. 


Wirsching with Garford Now—C. E. Wir- 
sching, formerly with the General Motors 
Export Co., New York, has been made assist- 
ant to E. F. Sayers, general manager of the 
export division of the Garford Motor Truck 
Co., Lima, Ohio. 


Continental Sales in Chicago—Retail sales 
of single engines and spare parts for Con- 
tinental for replacement in cars or trucks 
will be handled in Chicago territory by the 
Beckley-Ralston Co., accessory dealer and 
jobber. The company expects to establish 
several repair stations in the city. 


Macon Has Packard Agent—The D. H. 
Adams Motors Co., Macon, Ga., has taken 
over the agency for the Packard, which in 
the past has been handled through the branch 
office of H. B. Odell, Atlanta, Ga. In addition 
to the Packard the Adams company handles 
the Hupmobile. 


Metal Products Sales Organizes—The Metal 
Products Sales Co., formed by A. F. Stengle 
and F. B. Breakey, Detroit, will act as direct 
factory representatives for the Globe Machine 
& Stamping Co., Standard Foundry Co., 
Springfield Malleable Iron Co., Enterprise 
Mfg. Co., Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co. 
and the Barnett Drop Forge Co. 


New Paige Agency in Buffalo—The Paige 
agency in Buffalo, N. Y., has been transferred 
from the Weir Motor Co. to the Henderson- 
Paige Motor Car Co., recently organized to 
handle this line. Fred Henderson is head of 
the new sales company. Guy Beamer. has 


been placed in charge of the new service de- » 


partment. He was employed at the Paige 











Thus the tire travels until its maximum mileage 


factory before enlisting in the Canadian army, 
in which he won several promotions. 


Reo Promotes Carl Parker—W. Carl Parker 
of the Reo Motor Car Co. sales division has 
been promoted to supervision of all truck 
sales. 


New Truck Plans. Early Production—The 
S. W. Hal-Fur Motor Truck Co., a new cor- 
poration just organized at Cleveland, Ohio, to 
manufacture Hal-Fur Trucks, has leased a 
large factory building and proposes to com- 
mence manufacturing work soon. 


Delta Electric Will Add—The Delta Electric 
Co., Marion, Ind., has announced an addition 
to its plant which will permit of a 15,000 daily 
capacity of dry cell batteries. This company 
supplied part of the lighting apparatus used 
by the Army and Navy. 


Wilson Foundry ts Adding—The Wilson 
Foundry & Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich., has 
commenced work on a new plant 100 by 800 
ft., which will be put into operation before 
summer. It will give employment to 600 more 
men. 


Standard Tool Moves Plant—The Standard 
Tool & Engineering Co., which has been 
located at Elkhart, Ind., is moving its plant 
to South Bend. The concern has been doing 
Government work for some time but expects 
to complete its contracts in about sixty days. 


Hammond Now with Reo—Frank W. Ham- 
mond, formerly with the Bates Tractor Co. 
and for several years in the sales department 
of the Lansing Wagon Co., has been placed in 
charge of the car agencies in eastern territory 
by the Reo Motor Car Co. His headquarters 
will be in Lansing, Mich. 


Parke Heads Olympian—Fred K. Parke was 
elected president of the Olympian Motors Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., at its annual meeting. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, St. 
Clair Couzens; secretary, C. E. Callende; 
treasurer, William Passmore. It was voted to 
increase the capital stock to allow of needed 
expansion. 


Sioux City Tire to Expand—The Sioux City 
Tire & Mfg. Co., Sioux City, Iowa, is planning 
to quadruple its capacity at once and has let 
contracts for the construction of a two-story 
brick office building to cost $25,000. A two- 
story machine shop, 75 by 80 ft. is already 
under construction, and plans are being made 
to greatly increase the output during the 
present season. 
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CITY PROTECTS ITS PAVEMENTS—lowa Falis takes pride in maintaining its 
paving and as it is situated in the middle of fertile lowa land, where the progressive 
farmers are using tractors, this notice is used to prevent any injury to the pavement 


OOD Luck in License Number—E. J. Breh- 

man, Bucyrus, Ohio, is sure of good luck 
this year. A firm believer in the good fortune 
which accompanies the magic number seven 
and its multiples, he has drawn license No. 
212,121. Without premeditation, only by 
chance, he has obtained the same number 
two years in succession. He didn’t have an 
accident or blow-out all last year and the 
only time he ran out of gasoline, the machine 
stopped 20 yd. from a garage. 


Cannon Ball Elects Officers—At the annual 
meeting of Cannon Ball Route Association, 
held at Galva, Ill., new officers were elected 
for the ensuing year as follows: President, 
W. H. Holstein, Burlington, lowa; vice-presi- 
dent for Iowa, C. F. McConnell, Bloomfield; 
vice-president for Illinois, J. F. Kyler, Kirk- 
wood; vice-president for Missouri, T. G. 
Klepper, Lathrop; secretary, W. Y. Lamp, 
West Point, Ill.; treasurer, J. Y. Whiteman, 
Biggsville, Ill. It was voted to extend the 


Cannon Ball trail through Burlington and 
southeastern Iowa to Kansas City and the 
Southwest. 
routes were agreed to. 


Uniform Application of License—The ques- 
tion of getting uniform application of motor 
vehicle laws in Iowa and Illinois to eliminate 
the necessity for double licensing of commer- 
cial vehicles plying between the two states 
has resulted in the inauguration of a cam- 
paign by the various Tri-City civic bodies 
to eradicate this difficulty. This campaign 
was launched because of the controversy that 
has been on for several months. The inter- 
pretation of the present laws by both the 
Rock Island and Davenport authorities has 
been that a motor vehicle owned by a firm 
in one state doing business or making deliv- 
eries in another state must be licensed in 
both states. Backing the campaign are the 
Rotary clubs of the Tri-Cities, the Greater 
Davenport Committee, the Davenport Adver- 


Coming Motor Events 


SHOWS 
Cumberland, Md....... Automobile Dealers’ Association...................08. March 31-April 5 
rr Ch. sacs edd det edhe biases 066466056Ub dba don 0000066s 0000086062 March 31—April 5 
Denver, Col........+s.: Awutomentie TRARCS’ ASSOCIATION... cccccsccccccccccccccccces April 1- 5 
Brooklyn, N. Y.......- Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Association................. cc cece eee April 5-12 
Montreal, Canada..... Soldiers’ Wives’ League........ oc ccccccccccces cccccvcccccccecs April 5-12 
Bridgeton, N. J....... Automobile Dealers’ Association............... cece cece ee eee April 1- 5 
Waynesburg, Pa....... Automobile Dealers’ Association. ..........cccccccccccccccecs April 16-19 
Deadwood, S. D........-Deadwood Business Club......ccccccccccccccccccscesesccseces- April 8-12 
Bristol, Va. .....-++-+05 SAMAR RERSROKES OES EOENS HRDKESEE6KOb0K40605006000660000000 May 10-17 
MEETINGS 
Hot Springs, Va.......Automotive Equipment Assoclation............cccccccccccccecs June 2-6 
RACES 
i in. . 06 gagndee ens 006en0een0nes besesee 96600000 60606000006000068 POTTY TTT May 31 
tice ch eee edeehhseb eee bbblbse é6bb646060%. 666040 64s 055bE04dsb00as nas July 5 
Uniontown, Pa........... $60660066060000005660060660 0050000000606666000600600000606608 --July 19 
New York......... bdodendseneeseesencoosoesose 586566 00066066000000000600066 seccccsossoseseer Ee 
Es BElcccccceccecce 5666O00060560000060006006080600000000000066 poccccccocccccooceccce seh Gnas 
PO WE co ccncccccccccccocccccccocceces s00eseee 900 0000000006000 0000000600000000000000060eNY Ee 
Uniontown, Pa...... Sh bbeo06b tnd 60606660500 000000000000060000060006600600 scccecemaee 8 
SE 06 0000000500000000068000000600660000 §00000000600000060806000088 cocccccecocsnceee. OD 
Cincinnati, Ohlo..... §06006005006600000060060000600 $b 00b00000060066600 600000066008 ssoooctae” 9 


Some minor changes in other 
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inds 


tising Club, the Retail Merchants’ Bureau of 
Davenport and the Chamber of Commerce 


and Retail Merchants’ Association of Rock , 


Island. 


Road Bills for New York—Bills appropriat- 
ing $2,750,000 for road work in New York state 
have been introduced in the state legislature. 
The work which will be done with this fund 
was postponed because of war conditions. 


Buffalo Prepares for Rush Season—Buffalo 
police are taking renewed precautions to pre- 
vent thefts this spring and summer and to 
apprehend thieves and stolen machines. In 
the reserve rooms of each of the downtown 
police stations will be blackboards on which 
will.be posted information concerning stolen 
cars. In this way.the data which will help 
the officers recover the stolen cars will be 
constantly before them. Notices of thefts 
also will be sent broadcast in the Buffalo ter- 
ritory for the first time. 


Scenic Highway Follows Mississippi—A per- 
manent organization of the Mississippi River 
Scenic Highway Association has been per- 
fected at Quincy, Ill., and a trail from Glacier 
National Park in Montana to New Orleans 
via Quincy will be marked. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, H. B. Watkins, 
Winona, Minn.; vice-president, Truman Pier- 
son, Quincy, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, W. H. 
Holsteen, Burlington, Iowa. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Memphis, Tenn., in Sep- 
tember. It was determined that the trail will 
start from the Montana park to the source of 
the Mississippi river and then parallel that 
stream to the Gulf of Mexico. The trail is 
approximately 2,500 miles long. President 
Watkins will make a tour of the trail in May. 


Horse Versus Trucks for Fires—The econ- 
omy of motor-propelled over horse-drawn fire- 
fighting equipment is emphasized by the 
annual report of the fire chief of Eau Claire, 
Wis. The average cost of maintenance of 
horses was $169.03 for the year, while the 
average cost of maintenance of motor trucks 
was $47.91 per annum. The Eau Claire de- 
partment has six horses and two triple com- 
bination motor trucks. Truck No. 2 traveled 
291 miles at a total cost of $48.31, and Truck 
No. 6 traveled 351 miles at a total cost of 
$47.52. It is figured that while the No. 2 car 
cost $48.31, the cost of horses for the same 
work would have amounted to $338.08. The 
Eau Claire department is dispensing with 
two of the six horses with the addition of 
another motor truck about to be delivered. 


Ohio Wants New Speed Law—The Ohio 
State Automobile Association has suggested 
to the state legislature the old speed limits 
in the state law be done away with, using in- 
stead the words ‘‘Motor vehicles and motor- 
cycles shall not be operated on the public 
roads or highways at a speed greater than is 
reasonable or proper, having regard for width, 
traffic, use and the general rules of said road 
or highway, or so as to endanger property, life 
or limb of any person.’”’ The bill also pro- 
vides that speed in excess of 30 m.p.h. for an 
eighth of a mile shall be presumptive evidence 
of driving at a rate of speed greater than 
reasonable or proper. The present law pro- 
vides for not more than 8 m.p.h. in business 
and built-up sections of a city, 15 m.p.h. in 
residence sections and 25 m.p.h. on the public 
highways. 
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